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R. E. Kerr, Olympic Champion, 1908 
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Training for Athletics 


MAJOR ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
R.A.M.C. 


AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
D.P.H., R.A.M.C. 


This is the first of a series of articles upon training for athletics, each of which 
will form a comprehensive essay. 

The authors are medical men and well-known University athletes (Cambridge 
and Oxford respectively) and United Hospitals’ champions. They have made an 
exhaustive study of the practical details and the scientific principles associated with 
exercise and training and Major Abrahams’s numerous articles on these subjects and 
his famous high-speed photographs are already familiar to readers of the BADMINTON. 
Both authors are Members of the Selection Committee of the Army Athletic Team 
and of the Committees of the Army Athletic and Cross Country Associations. Major 
Abrahams was Consulting Physician to the British team at,the last Glympic Gemes 
and Capt. Hallows is training adviser and Captain. of thé Famed British Army 
athletic and cross country teams. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


Introductory. 


RAINING may be defined as that process of education of the 
body which prepares it to undergo exceptional physical 
demands upon its energies. It may be well, perhaps, at the outset 
to remind the reader that the nature of the demand must 
come under consideration in order that the appropriate physical 
exertion may be made possible. A man who trains to swim the 
Channel must clearly aim at a different condition from one who 
aspires to row across the same stretch of water; a man who wishes 
to climb a mountain must train himself differently from one who 
wishes to win an Amateur Athletic Championship. And even 
considering running alone, the ideal conceived by the Marathon 
runner must be very different from that conceived by the quarter- 
miler. But, speaking generally, the essential principles will be 
the same : the body is to be called upon to produce a degree of 
physical output which the details of every day life cannot supply ; 
and the methods safely to convert or develop the body to such an 
end constitute the process of training. 

It may, perhaps, be an inspiration of criticism that we have 
employed the expression ‘‘ exceptional physical demands ”’ and so 
have implied if we have not expressed the idea that something un- 
natural is under consideration, And ina sense this is true. Civi- 
lised man does not compete with brawn so much as with brain, 
competition is much more an affair of mind than muscle, nor does 
victory necessarily go to the strong and the swift. One might there- 
fore feel called upon to defend a system which being unnatural 
might be condemned as undesirable, but for the important con- 
sideration that man, even if a highly civilised animal, is still an 
animal. 

It is his craving for a return to primitive conditions which is at 
the bottom of his instinctively turning for his recreation towards 
sports often of a violently competitive character. Many men are 
by nature still primitive backwoodsmen and the thwarted instinct 
for physical toil which their artificial civilised life enforces must 
find an outlet in something strenuous and competitive, in rowing 
or football or athletics par excellence. It is this natural outlet 
which is highly conducive to health, mental and bodily well-being, 
and happiness, and it is in order that strenuous: physical exertion 
may first of all be undertaken and finally may attain the most bene- 
ficial results that training is desirable. 

And here perhaps we may emphasise our profound be- 
lief that nobody ever really injured himself by physical 
exertion. We must exclude, perhaps, a very few isolated and 
wholly exceptional instances of some extreme exertion undertaken 
by untrained: individuals of great determination, more especially 
when the-subject.was an old athlete with the memory of a capacity 
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for such exertion in the past, who had allowed himself to get com- 
pletely out of condition. And even these exceptional examples 
which are admitted as possibilities cannot be said to have been 
satisfactorily investigated: Everyone has seen runners and oars- 
men ‘‘ dead to the world,”’ sick and thoroughly ill as the result of 
a particularly strenuous effort, especially when untrained or 
partially trained. ‘‘ Heart-strain’’’ pronounce the opponents of 


TWO GREAT AMERICAN QUARTER-MILERS PRACTISING ON THE STADIUM AT 
STOCKHOLM 


On the right, Reidpath who did the quarter in 48 secs.; on the left, Haff. 


athletics, who shake their heads whilst dolefully enumerating the 
baleful effects of this or that exercise and the fact that So and So 
who rowed in the Boat Race of 1900 died of pneumonia in 1902, 
‘* because he never recovered from the strain.”’ 

They forget, or they are ignorant of the statistical method 
which has been utilised to prove satisfactorily by means of an 
exhaustive enquiry into the life-histories of all who took part in the 
Varsity Boat Race for a period of twenty years, that the life 
expectation of these athletes is actually greater than that of the 
average population of the same age and station in life. And the 
same is true of other forms of extreme physical exertion. We 
hold chat no healthy boy or man, or for that matter, girl has ever 
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been injured by athletics, but we emphasise the necessity of a 
proper course of training, not so much to obviate injury as to 
produce the best results. 

The next duty of the authors of a modern scientific work upon 
training is to repudiate various old traditions and destroy miscon- 
ceptions which have an interesting historical basis, but no better 
locus standi. If one studies the training systems of half a century 
ago, the conclusion is inevitable that the would-be athlete is a sort 
of mass of corruption, which must be eradicated before the prepara- 
tion for physical training is begun ; that his life must consist in the 
avoidance of everything which makes life agreeable and that, in 
short, training connotes an ordeal before which the strongest 
might quail and methods from which the bravest might turn with 
a shudder. That athletic giants in the past emerged from their 
purgatory without calamity and even with great achievements is 
no tribute to the system. It is a tribute rather to the capacity of 
the human body to endure. Men did what they did in spite of 
the unnecessary torture—in a word, men of that type could stand 
anything. 

The preliminary essentials of training in those days consisted 
in the administration of emetics and powerful purgatives, in forced 
sweating and in bleeding. These were to eliminate the “ ob- 
noxious crudities,’’ which in some mysterious way always lodged 
themselves in the bodies of every would-be athlete and which had 
first to be eradicated to give him ‘‘a clear point from which 
to start.’’ His diet would consist of underdone, practically raw, 
meat, a little stale bread, no vegetables, and a minimum of liquid. 
We shall deal with dietetic misconceptions as a special considera- 
tion later when we shall explain the empirical basis for such ideas. 

It is amusing to read in the description of this sort of system 
various instructions to keep up the spirits of the patient (!), highly 
necessary instructions one readily concedes, and ‘‘ how to deal with 
him if he shows signs of irritability or begins to fall off.’ As 
we shall show later, certain misconceptions persist to this day, but 
they are comparatively harmless and help to preserve a tradition 
which would be spoiled were one to strip the whole of the attributes 
of a favourite pastime of all its mystery. 

But at the present day, with certain exceptions which are really 
avoidable, training if it demands certain deprivations demands no 
dietetic, medicinal or pseudo-scientific torture, can be harmful to 
none and advantageous to all. Of course, the ‘greater the ambi- 
tion of the athlete, the greater must be his determination to sub- 
ordinate pleasures to one controlling purpose. The monotonous 
regularity of exercise may institute a boredom which makes the 
weaker spirits waver and abandon the long trail which leads to 
physical fitness, when they realise that there is no short broad 
smooth road. 
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In one of his delightful poems, Mr. R. C. Lehmann, in his 

exhortation to the oarsman, says :— 
‘* You will learn, they say, to suffer and your learning will be long, 
Through the days of toil and trouble that shall serve to make you 
strong, 
Days of tedious repetition in the cold and in the rain, 
Days of limitless endurance, days of discipline and pain.”’ 

And then he continues to show ‘‘ how it’s worth it, yes it’s 
worth it,’? a consolation which nobody who has ever faithfully 
trained will deny. What man who has ever even once in his life 
known the joyful sensation of being really physically fit, in being 
‘trained to the hour,’’ will ever forget that glorious sensation of 
well-being? Yes, and more than the merely passive sensation 
which any ordinary healthy person may experience; there is some- 
thing really active when every breath he draws, every movement 
he makes is an indescribable pleasure. When every night is one 
long dreamless refreshing sleep and when the simplest food is ap- 
preciated with a relish which the greatest culinary experts can 
never succeed with their choicest comestibles in imparting. And 
the gain to his character! The man who has faithfully trained 
learns to know the capacity of his body and how he can get out of 
it every ounce of strength and endurance he possesses. This ac- 
quaintance with his own powers teaches him confidence and 
responsibility and encourages him to attempt what would have 
seemed to him impossible. Nor is this gain in character 
confined to his physical exertions on the track. Often, 
alas! only too often in the war now happily at an end, have we 
learned that the boy who ran when he had “ nothing in him except 
the will which said to him hold on,’’ or who picked up a beaten 
eight and carried it first past the post was the man who would rally 
the ranks at a critical moment or lead an almost forlorn hope when 
the breach was certainly mined. 


CHAPTER 2. 


THE SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, ANATOMICAL AND PHYSIOLOGICAL, OF 
EXERCISE AND TRAINING. 


It is necessary for our present consideration to cate- 
gorise physical fitness in three degrees. The first corre- 
sponds to that of a man who ‘has never undertaken violent exercise 
in his life. The second corresponds to that of a man who may 
have led an active life and is in generally good condition but who 
has never subjected himself to the special training essential for 
athletics and other forms of severe exertion. And the third is 
synonymous with what we term the fully trained athlete- 

It is obvious that between groups two and three an infinite 
number of grades may arbitrarily be chosen, from the man who is 
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just beginning his course of training through any number of stages 
of gradually improving physical fitness until we reach the final 
stage of condition which permits the maximum degree of physical 
exertion. We wish to emphasise this point in order to draw atten- 
tion to an important truth which though frequently overiooked or 
unrecognised, is the very foundation of training, namely, that the 
process of improvement must be a very gradual one. There is no 
Royal road and no sudden transition can be rendered possible by 
any scheme of training or any skill of trainer. 

Furthermore, no hard and fast rules can be: laid down as to 
the length of time, or what practically amounts to the same thing, 
the extent of exertion which will be necessary to produce the final 
stage. This duration depends upon a number of conditions. 

In the first place it depends upon the previous experience of 
the athlete and how frequently he has undergone the process he is 
once again to attempt. A man who has grown “‘ soft ’’ through 
long neglect will naturally require a longer time than the same man 
whose period of slackness has been shorter and whose tissues have 
nct been allowed to lapse so far from the ideal of physical fitness. 
The man who is always more or less in condition from his general 
habits as regards activity and hygiene and his special habits as 
regards food and drink, will need a comparatively short time to 
acquire the polish, so to speak, requisite to a particular form of 
exertion. With the same degree of inactivity some men “‘ put on 
flesh ’’ to a far greater extent than others, and the probationary 
period of the former will be proportionately longer when a system 
of training is undertaken. 


There exists, too, a natural capacity for every man to get fit in 
a longer or shorter space of time quite apart from all other con- 
siderations; it is a capacity bound up with his very fibre. Such 
idiosyncrasies provide much trouble and anxiety for the coach of a 
racing crew, who has to arrange the exercise so as to bring eight 
widely differing men to the optimum level of physical fitness 
exactly at the same time. Such a task calls for the greatest skill, 
judgment and understanding on the part of a rowing coach and to 
a similar, but of course lesser extent, the same capabilities must be 
possessed by the trainer, who will be expected to study the indi- 
vidual peculiarities of runners who put themselves under his 
charge. A slavish adherence to some old established custom and 
a refusal to permit of any divergence from some rule rendered 
rigid merely by tradition, have spoiled the chances of many a mag- 
nificent athlete in this country; and we venture to hope that an 
emphatic protest may prevent to some extent any further perpetra- 
tion of obvious and easily avoidable mistakes and may impress 
upon trainers the enormous importance of their charges receiving 
individual care and attention for reasons which we shall endeavour 
in this chapter to supply. 
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We have already stated that training must be a very gradual 
process. We believe that we can bring home our meaning most 
clearly to the unscientific reader by asking him to visualize the 
would-be athlete as a man who clothed in his ordinary suit of every- 
day wear has ordered a complete athletic costume from his out- 
fitter. But there is this proviso; that the order will be executed 
upon the understanding that every thread and stitch of the athletic _ 
costume is to replace corresponding structures in the ordinary suit 
one by one and that no new material shall be established 


ALL THESE RUNNERS SHOW VARIOUS STAGES OF PERFECT STYLE. 
CARRIAGE OF THE BODY AND POSITION OF THE ARMS 


in position until the old one has been removed. And it is not until 
the substitution has taken place completely by this gradual process 
of replacement that the athlete will be equipped for the fray- 

‘ So it is with his body. Our would-be athlete starts with 
heart, lungs, nerves and muscles, and the rest of his body in a 
condition which, however well they may serve him for the ordinary 
purposes of life, will be quite unsuitable for the requirements of 
violent exertion. His athletic heart, nerves, vessels and muscles 
must be supplied to him gradually, cell by cell (‘‘ thread and 
stitch *’) replacing their predecessors until he has a complete ath- 
letic physical equipment. 

How can this change be effected? By one process and one 
alone, by his own physical exertion. Tips may be given to him 
as-to the best way to use his muscles and to expend in the most 
economical way such energy as he possesses. Advice may be 
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tendered him as to the best food wherewith to feed his muscles and 
other structures. Exhortations and admonitions may be offered 
him on the subject of sleep, massage, drugs and the like, and all 
of these are of value, but they are of ancillary value only. The 
really important underlying process is the change which his tis- 
sues undergo as the result of his own activity and exertion. Verily 
he is the captain of his athletic soul, the director of his athletic 
destiny. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to anticipate an objection that the 
same result may be obtained by widely differing methods in train- 
ing as in other affairs of life. Yet such a qualification has no 
bearing upon the important fundamental truth which every would 
be athlete must realise at the very outset. Nor is it af any use to 
refer to certain well-known characters in the athletic world who 
appear to have attained the highest pitch of athletic prowess by 
natural ability without the monotony and toil of training. 

Geniuses there are in athletics as in all other branches of 
human activity and like other geniuses they seem to have some 
special way of their own which ordinary mortals do not, cannot and 
never will be able to understand. But we can assert, without hesi- 
tation, that the principle we have enunciated and intend further to 
prosecute, will apply to 9,999 out ot every 10,000 would-be athletes 
picked from any nation and any station of life. 


We will now proceed to deal in a very elementary fashion with 
certain anatomical and physiological principles associated with 
exercise. When a man is at rest the demands upon his circulatory . 
and respiratory systems are small because the need for oxygen by 
the muscles is reduced to a minimum. The rapid and powerful 
contractions of his limb muscles during exercise entail the pro- 
vision of an enormously increased supply of oxygen, and the 
medium by which this is carried is the blood stream. Simultane- 
ously with the consumption of oxygen is the production of certain 
waste products into the nature of which we need not enter beyond 
mentioning that the chief of these is carbonic acid gas. These have 
to be removed with the greatest rapidity from the site of produc- 
tion, again by the blood stream to reach the lungs and so to be 
expelled from the body. Fatigue is the feeling associated with the 
presence within the body of waste products of exertion and in all 
probability (although this is an assertion which is difficult of proof) 
one of the results of training is the production within the body of 
antidotes which neutralise these waste products and so prevent 
fatigue. In order that as full a supply as possible of oxygen may 
be obtainable, respirations are increased in rate and deepened in 
volume; in order that this supply may be most rapidly distributed 
to the working muscles, the heart beats more rapidly and power- 
fully. The return of blood is proportionately accelerated so that 
waste products more quickly reach the lungs to be expelled by the 
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greatly increased expirations. And before proceeding any 
further we may anticipate that the reader will understand that when 
we describe a man as possessing a good “‘ wind,’’ we mean by this 
the correct working of his heart, blood vessels and lungs in har- 
mony with the needs of his muscles for oxygen and the capacity 
for his muscles to eliminate the waste products of their activity. A 
good wind connotes a proper co-ordination of these systems; and 
the employment for the first time of this word, which we shall find 
it necessary to employ frequently in this chapter, compels us to 
digress from the elementary physiology above enunciated, which 
is indeed familiar to every schoolboy, to consider its meaning in 
detail. 


Co-ordination means harmonious operation and co-operation 
of working parts. We have alluded to the co-ordination of heart, 
lungs and muscles in regard to the provision of oxygen and the 
return and expulsion of carbonic acid gas, and we have now to con- 
sider the subject from other standpoints. Let us consider certain 
anatomical details of the muscles themselves. These, we have 
seen, must work economically as regards the disposal of their 
oxygen supply and this is a matter of physics and chemistry. But 
they must also work economically as regards their demand for 
oxygen. For, if a maximum contraction of a muscle does not 
result in the maximum propulsion of the body forward then oxygen 
is wasted ; and if the various muscles do not work rhythmically in 
correct degree and in correct rotation, such wastage is enomously 
increased. Or, to put the matter differently, a man may have a 
magnificent wind—using this term as we now understand it—yet 
this possession will avail him but little if he is spendthrift with the 
resources which it supplies. Furthermore, from the point of view 
of speed which after all consists fundamentally in moving the legs 
as rapidly and as far as possible, only with proper co-ordination 
will loss of time of the body in the air and of the feet in contact 
with the ground be avoided. During the course of training a 
muscle tends to become firmer from loss of fat; it tends also to be- 
come bigger owing to the increased blood supply which greatly 
increases its efficiency. Toa certain extent there may be an actual 
increase in muscle substance, but it is important to realise that big 
muscles are not necessarily efficient muscles. The untrained 
muscle has many idle strands; the fully trained muscle has none, 
all are active, all contribute to the contraction. For athletic muscle 
cells (like all other cells in the body) replace those that are not 
athletic in the way we have already described. And, to complete 
the picture, the athletic muscle cell works more vigorously and 
more economically, possibly by the development of the antidotes 
to fatigue which we have mentioned. 

It would take us too far to deal in detail with the anatomy of 
the organs of locomotion, but a few further words on their co-or- 
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dination will not be out of place. Compare with the adult who 
walks with ease and grace and speed, the early attempts of the 
child learning or rather teaching himself to walk, floundering 
about through an imperfect conception of the position of his limbs 
and the way to move them, losing speed, and wasting energy. 
And although the discrepancy is not so glaring, it is none the less 
of the same character when. we compare a clumsy unpractised 
runner with the athlete who has acquired proper co-ordination. 
The former is using some of his muscles a great deal too much and 
deriving no benefit but every disadvantage from their excessive 
activity whilst neglecting to use others sufficiently. Take the 
simple example of a runner with a sore foot. Every time the 
tender part touches the ground there is an instinctive muscular 
effort to save it as much as possible by drawing the foot upwards, so 
involving a movement (which means expenditure of energy) which 
is of no advantage in advancing the body forward. But quite 
apart from so obvious an example, a man who does not learn. to 
balance his body while in motion and to get the maximum length 
of stride consistent with pace and to move his legs rapidly and yet 
without undue effort is wasting energy the whole time. 


In running, the body should lean forward, so that the centre 
of gravity is almost vertically over the foremost foot. If this 
position is correctly maintained whilst in motion the length of 
stride will automatically adjust itself, because over-striding will at 
once result in an incapacity to carry the weight of the body suffi- 
ciently far forward and it will tend, therefore, to fall back from the 
leading foot; whilst too short a stride will result in the opposite 
conditions and give the effect of the body progressing too fast for 
the legs. The golden rule is—get the right body poise at once, 
well balanced on the ball ‘of the foot, and think no more about the 
stride. In this country we worry far too much about length of 
stride to the neglect of all else, and our athletes are in many in- 
stances in a condition which may be compared with an_ over- 
geared engine. 

The second rule is to get well up on the toes. This is natur- 
ally effected by most good runners, in whom the structure of the 
foot imparts a spring from the arch, and in addition the shape of 
the orthodox running shoe discourages flat-footed running by the 
jarring which is produced. But in other good runners the aching 
which is inevitable at first in the calf muscles leads them to drop 
on the heels, an impulse which must -~be resisted, for otherwise 
correct body balance will never be acquired. 

The arms should be held low and should swing loosely to help 
out the stride and avoid any embarrassment of respiration; 
they should reach to the middle of the body but no further. 
It is perfectly certain that the influence of the upper limbs 
is not thoroughly appreciated though their value in sprint- 
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ing is very well illustrated by the excellent development 
of the upper half of the body in any really great sprinter. 
We ought to qualify our statement that the arms should be held 
loosely, by explaining at once that this passivity applies to dis- 
tances beyond that legitimately recognised as sprinting. When a 
runner is putting forward every atom of his power the arms should 


MAGNIFICENT STYLE IN ONE OF THE FINEST MIDDLE- DISTANCE RUNNERS 
OF ALL TIME 


swing strongly at every stride, the left arm coming forward with 
the right leg and the right arm with the left leg, but again they 
should never pass the middle of the body in their excursions. No 
sprinter will ever reach first-class form unless he has this capacity 
thus to ‘‘ run with his arms.’’ The leg should be brought straight 
forward and the ball of the foot should be placed squarely upon the 
track, the foot pointing straight to the front. The leg must not be 
raised too high behind the body. The correct height of the heel 
is to a point on a level with the middle of the thigh; any further 
elevation is wasted energy. All these features are very well illus- 
trated in the photographs. 

The reader will now readily appreciate how evident failure of 
co-ordination becomes in many runners with the onset of fatigue, 
when they lose control of their balance, throw the head back and 
violently fight the air with their arms. But, and this can hardly 
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be over-emphasised, the better a man is trained the more automatic 
and ingrained his action becomes, so that even when fatigued his 
co-ordination persists to the last gasp, his style remains excellent 
and the majority of onlookers would be completely misled by his 
appearance and would be amazed if they knew how exhausted he 
really was. It is a maxim of engineering that the thing which is 
right looks right. To a certain extent this is equally true of style 
but with one qualification. It is easy to differentiate good and 
bad styles, but it is not so easy to dismiss a third type which may 
be described as peculiar. Undoubtedly certain styles which are 
unorthodox are none the less effective, if the athlete who departs 
anatomically from the average condition learns instinctively how 
best to adapt his action to some bodily abnormality. Innumerable 
mistakes have been made by an attempt to adopt Procrustean 
measures and eradicate a natural peculiarity, the removal of which 
has been not gain but disaster. Criteria of style can be under- 
stood only by those who have taken the trouble to master elemen- 
tary anatomical principles. No difficulty has been experienced in 
America in making a scientific study of this subject, which in this 
country has been shamefully neglected, although we are the 
pioneers of athletics. And we shall find the benefit of employing 
these scientific methods only when it becomes generally known 
what a trainer or coach in the true sense of the word should be, a 
man who distinguishes peculiar but natural advantages from 
faults which can and must be eradicated, not a mere time-keeping, 
towel-holding, rubber-down, with a few hide-bound traditions, 
whose reputation rests upon his having had the luck to “ train”’ 
some natural athletic phenomena, who simply could not be spoiled. 
_ Take a concrete example of a cultivated stvle; examine the 
photograph on page 5, which illustrates the action of the two 
greatest American quarter-milers at the Olympic Games in 1912. 
It is at once evident that their style is identical; there is a twist of 
the pelvis during the movement, which produces maximum length 
of stride with minimum energy: Think of the advantage of in- 
creasing the stride only one inch. In the course of a quarter of 
a mile the gain would be fully six yards. 

But here it is necessary to interpose a warning. Anybody 
could increase his stride substantially at the expense of pace and 
effort. This unfortunately is an error into which athletes have 
frequently fallen or been led by injudicious trainers. To alter the 
stride radically and violently means a disturbance of co-ordination 
and this, as we have seen, is certain to lead to wasted energy and 
loss of speed. Take again the hypothetical increase of one inch 
per stride. Suppose two sprinters with identical length of stride 
(say seven feet) who always dead-heat in a hundred yards. To 
increase the stride of one by an inch would bring him three and a 
half feet ahead at the tape—a comfortable win, of course. But if 
the process of lengthening his stride causes him to become slower 
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in his action, loss instead of gain occurs. Once again we must 
repeat our injunction that co-ordination is everything ; co-ordina- 
tion in this instance of stride and pace with the optimum relation 
between them. ; 

Training consists largely in the establishing of this co- 
ordination. No experienced runner allows himself to be bustled 
either as to pace or length of stride. Often and often one has 
seen young runners foolishly endeavouring to keep stride for 
stride with an opponent and completely upsetting their action, 
so wasting energy, becoming prematurely fatigued, and suffering 
an avoidable defeat. Similarly, running with too short a stride may 
be quite as great a cause of discomfiture as endeavouring to over- 
stride. » There is, so to speak, an optimum more or less fixed gear 
for each and every runner. It is for him to find out the highest 
gear with which he can travel efficiently, and it is the trainer’s 
business to help him to find that gear. 

Finally, we have to consider the nervous system of the athlete 
and this we cannot approach with the same confidence. We can 
measure the hypertrophy of muscles and even, if we please, the 
actual work which they perform. We can ascertain the respiratory 
capacity and even to some degree the efficiency of the heart. But 
the nervous system is in its operations far beyond the ordinary 
methods by which we measure things. And a man is after all 
what his nervous system is. To become a runner, it is true, 
requires the proper sort of heart, lungs, blood vessels, muscles, 
and even skin, but fundamentally it is the nervous system which 
determines whether he can run fast or not and whether he will 
go on when he is feeling fatigued. We have talked a great deal 
already of co-ordination in order to lead up to the final generali- 
sation that it is the nervous system which supplies the mechanism 
of co-ordinating the action of all the various factors that we have 
considered in detail. 

The nervous system receives athletic training concurrently 
with everything else both from the physical standpoint, 1.e., 
arranging the proper work of the heart, lungs and limbs, and also 
from the psychological—the will power. Side by side with the 
development of the muscles, their improvement in contractability 
and in their capacity to take up oxygen and part with carbonic 
acid gas; side by side with the establishment of co-ordination 
between the heart and lungs and the organs which they supply 
with oxygen; side by side with the improvement in what we may 
popularly if unscientifically describe as “‘ nerve force’’; side by 
side with all of these the athlete is educating his will power, his 
determination, his knowledge of his powers, and his realisation 
that in spite of fatigue he can keep going. 

Of course quality of nervous system is largely inborn. 
Athletes are temperamentally adapted for exertion as well as gifted 
by Nature with the right kind of heart, lungs and muscles. But 
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training is the process which leads to one glorious co-ordination ; 
training alone, the repetition of numerous educational activities. 

We may have tired the reader both by our attempts to simplify 
what is indeed a very complicated and difficult subject and by 
what he may feel is over-elaboration of truths which are obvious 
and almost self-evident. But we would plead in extenuation that 
this is the first occasion when an attempt has been made to com- 
press into a conveniently small compass the scientific side of 
exercise and training. We would ask the reader to ponder at his 
leisure over the principle we have endeavoured to bring hom: 
to him that speed and endurance do not depend merely on mus- 
cular hypertrophy and on increased cardiac capacity, but far more 
on the efficient correlation of the numerous mechanisms devised 
to assist the heart and to diminish its work. A man does not run 
with his heart alone, but with his heart, lungs, muscles, blood 
vessels, and above all with his nervous system. 

* * * * * * * * 


Quacks and charlatans who practice on the credulity of the 
public are on the whole excellent judges of human nature. They 
know that often the best appeal is the introduction of something 
mysterious cloaked in pseudo-scientific phraseology. This is 
just as true of athletic training as-of therapeutics. There is 
always a danger that the simple and transparent will be ignored 


when the obscure and complicated will be accepted and its very 
incomprehensibility regarded as a proof of profundity. For this 
reason we anticipate some opposition to the principles which we 
have laid down from those who work by rule of thumb and are 
impressed by ideas which comprise no more or less than a medley 
of traditional follies. ; 

We offer as a substitute rational physiological and anatomical 
principles. For many of the rule of thumb criteria will not stand 
scientific investigation or are mere survivals of some legitimate 
system necessary in a bygone age but which has long since dis- 
appeared from the sphere of usefulness. 

Physical education should receive the same care as mental 
education, and one may well be pardoned the hope that some day 
a central body will be created whose object is to care for the athletic 
well-being of our youth and which will investigate the necessary 
problems and appoint and control skilled instructors who will set 
the feet of would-be trainers upon the right path. Often all that 
is needed is a sound elementary foundation upon which to build 
practical experience. 

If this ideal could be established its utility would gradually 
become recognised and in the course of time all those who aspired 
to the instruction of our youth in athletic matters would be com- 
pelled to produce evidence not only of having attended such a 
course of instruction, but also of having shown the proficiency 
necessary to direct the training of others: 
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The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 


Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 


LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON, 
CHAPTER I. 


- R. HAROLD THORNEYCROFT, senior partner of the 
old-established firm of Thorneycroft, Wilson & Adams, 
returned from business to his comfortable house, ‘‘ Ash Grove,”’ 
at Streatham Hill, with a smile of content on his ample face. He 
carried a bundle of illustrated weeklies under his arm, all bearing 
the date of August, 1915, in the far-off days of Peace: 

‘You got my telephone of course, dear,’’ he observed at 
dinner to Mrs. Thorneycroft. ‘‘ It will alter all our plans. Since 
Mrs, Wilson prefers remaining in London for a certain happy 
‘domestic event, Wilson of course will stay too, and I can begin 
my holiday next week and remain away till the end of September.’” 

‘‘ It’s very inconvenient to have to change everything,’” 
sighed Mrs. Thorneycroft. ‘‘ We've taken those rooms at East- 
bourne from October Ist, and this is the 14th of August, and we 
shan’t be able to get good rooms at Scarborough, or Bognor, or 
Lowestoft, or anywhere else, and Jim is home for his holidays, 
and—,’’ the good lady here ran into a stream of domestic details 
of no possible interest to the outside public. 

“‘No, no, Mabel,’’ answered her spouse, with a determined 
air. ‘‘ No more seaside lodging-houses for me! As I’ve told 
you, we have had an exceptionally good year, and—I’m thinking 
of taking a place in Ireland, with some shooting and fishing. My 
friends all tell me that I am quite a tidy shot, considering how 
little practice I’ve had, and no doubt I could easily pick up the 
fishing. I’ve dreamed of doing this ever since I was a boy.” 

Mrs. Thorneycroft gave a little gasp of surprise. 

“In Ireland! But there’s that terrible sea to cross, and can 
we afford it? Is it in a good neighbourhood? Mrs. Handcock 
won’t have my autumn dresses ready for three weeks.”’ 
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““ You won’t want any new clothes, for the place I’m thinking 
of is in the County Kerry, right away in the wilds. We can 
afford it perfectly, and it will be excellent for the children. Here 
is the advertisement that caught my eye,’’ and Mr. Thorneycroft 
produced an illustrated weekly, and pointed to the second column. 

IRELAND. COUNTY KERRY. Rent £120. The well-known Sporting 
Estate of Derryconnery, 5,000 acres of rough shooting, with large Mansion. 
The tenant of the above wishes to sub-let with immediate possession. The 
rivers on the Derryconnery Estate afford some of the finest salmon and trout 
fishing in Ireland. Splendid scenery. Within half a mile of the sea. Famous 
‘snipe-shooting. To be let till October Ist. Apply Z.14. Office of this paper. 

“* Sounds all right, doesn’t it, my dear? Really dirt-cheap. 
| have had an answer from Z.14. The tenant who wishes to sub- 
let is a Mr. Harvey-Greenwood of Leeds, and I propose going to 
Leeds to-morrow for the day, to have an interview with him.” 

‘“Tt’s all so sudden, Harold,’’ sighed Mrs. Thorneycroft, 
reluctant to abandon the familiar joys of Eastbourne or Scar- 
borough, and dismayed at this plunge into the unknown. She 
reflected, though, how well it would sound to tell her friends, 
“Oh! we’ve taken a shooting in Ireland this autumn. Five 
thousand acres and a large house,”’ for the advertisement expressly 
called it a mansion. She hesitated, and then gave her consent 
to the preliminary journey. 

At two o’clock next day Mr. Thorneycroft was ushered into 
the private office of Mr- Harvey-Greenwood in dingy, smoke- 
begrimed Leeds. Mr. Greenwood was a big, bluff Yorkshireman, 
with shrewd eyes. 

“ Derryconnery, ah! finest sporting estate in Kerry,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ Four salmon rivers on the property, the Drimminglas, 
the Cloonee River, the Glenelly, and the Avonmore. Splendid 
rivers! Good snipe-shooting, too. My firm has taken up a big 
Government contract, so I had hardly established myself there 
when I had to come back to supervise the contract. You’re a 
jucky man, Mr. Thorneycroft. It’s a real bargain.” 

They discussed various business details, and Mr. Greenwood 
observed, “‘ You don’t want, I imagine, to run up a big lawyer’s 
bill, so I’ve had a form of agreement drawn up by my solicitor, 
and we can sign it, and have done with it. As you’ll find it 
expensive moving all your servants over, you had better take over 
the cook and the parlourmaid I engaged in Cork. Shall we say 
that, as from to-day, you pay their wages? The rent is payable 
in advance.” 


Mr. Thorneycroft read the agreement through. It conveyed 
to him for six weeks Derryconnery with all its fishings and shoot- 
ings with the exception of the fishings and shootings reserved. 
Mr. Thorneycroft, although an exceedingly astute bill-broker, had 
never before taken a shooting. His inexperience misled him. He 
never asked to see a map of the property, or to have the reserved 
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fishings and shootings pointed out to him, and after some further 
discussion he signed the agreement then and there. 

‘* Derryconnery belongs to a Mr. Boyle, who lives, however, 
at his other place, Innisbeg. You'll find the house comfortable 
enough, though there’s not much furniture in it. A man called 
Michael Sullivan acted as my keeper. I fancy that he is a bit of a 
scoundrel, but he knows every inch of the ground. I?ll notify the 
local solicitor in Kilbride. By the way, I’ve got two hundred 
No. 8 cartridges, for snipe- They’re no use to me now, worse 
luck! You’d better take them off my hands. Cost me a guinea; 
let you have ’em for fifteen shillings. That’ll make one hundred 
and twenty, fifteen,’? he added, as Thorneycroft drew out his 
cheque book. ‘ Thanks. Hope you’ll like the place. Good 
morning.”’ 

Thorneycroft returned to London with his 200 cartridges, in 
a State of great elation, tempered with doubts as to whether he 
had been a little precipitate. 

After a week of feverish orderings, preparations, and pack- 
ings, the Thorneycroft family found themselves on Rosslare Pier 
at six o’clock on a rainy morning. The unfortunate Mr. Thorney- 
croft had had a most troubled night on the steamer with his seasick 
wife and offspring. Mrs. Thorneycroft, worthiest and most 
estimable of women, was urban, or, rather, suburban, to the very 
marrow of her bones. She had never before been out of sight of 
a gas lamp, and was full of dull forebodings as they traversed the 
ugly country between Rosslare and Waterford. The sight of the 
chimneys of Waterford revived ‘her a little, but in the bleak tract 
of country between Mallow and Headford Junction her spirits sank 
again at the sight of the unfamiliar stretches of bog and the ragged 
fields. She was looking forward to Headford Junction, where 
they had to change, and mentally pictured it a second Clapham 
Junction, a spot most familiar to her. It would be pleasant, she 
thought, after all these solitudes, to see the big station with its 
countless platforms, its vast hurrying crowds, and its cheerful air 
of bustle, as train after train dashed up and deposited its load. 

When at Headford they drew up at a little platform, with a 
station building the size of a sentry-box on it, her spirits fell to 
zero, and they did not revive as the diminutive train on the branch 
line to Kilbride puffed on its way, and the rugged Kerry moun- 
tains closed in on them. The children were full of hopes that the 
mountains might shelter a few robbers and smugglers, and 
anxiously enquired whether, with reasonable luck, they could 
count on meeting a bear or two in the course of their daily walks. 
The family were packed into an ancient wagonette at Kilbride 
station. Mrs. Thorneycroft felt happier at the prospect of seeing 
a town again, and enquired eagerly after they had traversed a 
shabby little street of white houses, and had crossed a fine suspen- 
sion bridge over an arm of the sea, when they would rach Kil- 
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bride. Upon hearing that they had left it a mile behind them, 
she again became a victim to the deepest depression. _Derry- 
connery, in common with most Irish houses, seemed to have been 
designed on a slate by a youthful artist of some six summers. 
Its uncompromisingly plain whitewashed facade was pierced by a 
door in the centre, flanked by two windows on either side, with a 
row of five windows above, without one scrap of architectural 
adornment. A small ill-kept garden ran to waste on one side of it, 
whilst below it gleamed the broad expanse of the arm of the sea 
known as the Kilbride River. The view across the sea was 
superb, as peak behind peak rose in glorious confusion, draped 
in the most subtle tints of cobalt and purple. 


The house proved to be somewhat scantily furnished, and 
Mrs Thorneycroft’s depression increased, as nothing was up to 
Streatham Hill standards. The children were in the seventh 
heaven of delight at the novelty of their surroundings, and 
Thorneycroft himself experienced a pleasant sense of importance 
as he reflected on the size of the domain of which for six weeks 
he was now master. Early next morning Bridget, the Cork 
parlourmaid, informed him that ‘‘ Michael-the-Post was waiting 
on him.’’ Thorneycroft at first imagined that his handmaiden 
wished to convey to him that he was delaying the departure of 
His Majesty’s mails, but was informed that it was his game- 
keeper, who, having for some time driven the mail-car, was dis- 
tinguished from the innumerable other Sullivans of the district by 
this sobriquet. A short man, with a straggly beard, and very 
shrewd little twinkling eyes, was ushered in to him. 


““ Welcome, sir, to Kerry, and welcome to Derryconnery !”’ 
cried Michael-the-Post, with great cordiality. ‘*‘ Sure, if your 
Honour does not get the best of shport, twill not be my fault,’’ 
and Michael smiled, taking stock carefully meanwhile of his new 
employer- 

““T must have a good talk with you, Sullivan, as to the 
sporting capabilities of this place. I’m afraid I’m no fisherman, 
as I’ve never had any experience yet, but I’m not too old to learn, 
eh ?”’ 

““Indeed thin and you’re not, sir,’? answered Michael. 
““ We'll make a grand fisherman of you before the leaves change 
colour. Who better then ?”’ 

““T want to speak to you about something else. Mrs. 
Thorneycroft is not a good walker. She tells me she must have a 
conveyance of some kind. There is no carriage at all in the 
stables here. Can you get her some sort of a vehicle ?”’ 

““T can indeed, sir. I can get Her Honour, Mrs. Thorney- 
croft, an elegant side-car.”’ 

“* Do you mean one of those jaunting cars? They look very — 
dangerous, and must be very difficult to sit on.”’ 
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‘« Sure, sir, the Queen on her throne will not be more com- 
fortable than Her Ladyship will on the car that I'll be choosing 
for her.” 

‘‘ When could you get it up here?” 

‘* Mr. Molloy has a nice little mare that would go well under 
a side-car. For a matter of three pounds a week I could have the 
car and the little mare here to-morrow. The shtables here is very 
good.”’ 

‘Yes, but who is to look after the mare, and to drive her ?”’ 
asked Thorneycroft. 

‘*My son, Patsey, could, sir. Though so small a boy, he is 
sixteen years of age, and was in Mr. Boyle’s shtables before he 
went to England as groom to the Countess of Brecon. You would 
be greatly plazed with Patsey, sir. He only came back from 
England last week.’ 

“ Didn’t your son like England, then ?’’ enquired Thorney- 
croft. 

** He liked it very well, sir, but the Earl and Countess took 
such a fancy to Patsey that they thought he had better come home 
again.’’ 

T don’t quite follow you.” 

*‘ Well, sir, the Countess saw Patsey in the shtables when 
she was staying with Mr. Boyle, and when she saw the purty face 
of him, and what a nate shmall little boy he was, nothing would 
serve Her Ladyship but that Patsey should go to London for her 
groom.”’ 

‘“ But why has the boy come back again ?”’ 

“* Just two or three little disagreements, sir. Patsey went to 
London, and they took him to tailors and places, and put the 
grandest clothes on him iver ye saw. A blue coat with goold 
buttons on it, and a sthriped waistcoat, and a high hat, no less, 
and white breeches, and a pair of thim long boots with little yellow 
tops to them. Ye wouldn’t believe how grand he looked. One 
day they tould Patsey to dhrive the Countess’s ponies round to 
the door, ‘ Muffin’’ and ‘ Crumpet’ was the names of thim. 
Patsey sat on a little chair behind, with his feet on a kind of a 
thray. The poor boy wasn’t used to wearing boots at all, and 
thim long boots desthroyed him intirely. The Countess dhrives 
into a place with trees and flower-beds they call the Park, where 
all the Dukes and Lords and Ladies does be walking about. The 
pains from thim boots went switching through Patsey till he felt 
like a herring curling up in the frying-pan. And the pains went 
roaring and tearing through him, till the Cloonee river after three 
days’ rain couldn’t match the tears that were sthreaming down his 
face, and the poor boy could shtand it no longer, so he draws the 
boots off himself, and puts thim on the little thray below his seat. 
Patsey had on a fine pair of grey shtockings knit by his aun* 
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but there was some holes in thim, and Patsey says, ‘ Will I be 
putting shame on the Countess by wearing shtockings with 
holes?’ So he pulls the shtockings off and puts thim in the boots, 
and sits there with the fresh air lapping his bare legs like new 
milk. And the Countess cries, ‘ Take Crumpet off the cheek, and 
put her on the middle-bar, Patsey’; so Patsey jumps down and 
runs to the ponies’ heads. But when Her Ladyship sees the bare 
legs of him, ‘The curse of Cromwell on ye, Patsey!’ cries the 
Countess, ‘ where are yer boots?’’’ Parenthetically it may be 
stated that as Lady Brecon was a deeply religious, middle-aged 
lady of strong Evangelical views, the strict accuracy of Mr. 
Michael Sullivan’s account of the scene may be open to doubt. 
‘‘ The Countess was very cross, and would have lifted her hand 
to him, Patsey says, if all thim Lords and Dukes hadn’t been 
about. ‘Go on to Hell out of this,’ says Her Ladyship, ‘ and 
dhraw thim boots on again,’ but Patsey’s feet were swollen and 
he couldn’t dhraw the boots on, so they went home. But I ask 
you, sir, what matter, when he had his grand coat on him with 
the goold buttons, and a high hat and all, if a young boy should 
have bare legs ?”’ 

‘*T rather fancy,’’ said Thorneycroft, ‘‘ that it is unusual for 
a groom to appear in London with bare legs.”’ 

“ Sure, sir, if ye go into Kilbride on a Fair Day, ye’ll see 
fifty young boys bare-legged, and no one would bother one spit 
about thim; and London is tar bigger than Kilbride.”’ 

‘*We all have our prejudices, Sullivan. What was your 
son’s second adventure ?”’ 

‘* Well, sir, the Earl and Countess went to their counthry 
place. They do be calling it Semley Court.”’ 

‘* Semley Court is, I believe, one of the finest places in 
England,” said Thorneycroft. 

‘“ Patsey was telling me, sir, that you’d see it and wouldn’t 
believe how grand it was. Sure ye might shteal the half out of 
it, and it would never be missed. He rode the horses out to 
exercise in the mornings wid the other grooms, and they gave him 
the ould Lord’s cob to exercise, and Patsey had a fancy to see 
could the cob lep. So Patsey gets the cob into a field wid some 
hurdles, and having no shpurs on him, he gets another boy to 
coax the cob wid slaps of a broomstick. The cob wasn’t fancying 
lepping at first; but they ‘coaxed and encouraged him wid slaps 
of the broomstick till they had the broomstick worn as thin as a 
willow wand on thim. The cob tried to unseat Patsey, but sure 
that boy would ride the Divil himself, and he got him at last 
lepping like a hare. The ould Lord rode the cob in the afternoon, 
and found him very cross, and he kicked the ould Earl off in the 
middle of the main street. When the Earl heard how Patsey had 
been insthructing the cob in lepping he sent for him, and he nearly 
had the face ate off Patsey for souring the cob on him by coaxing 
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him wid the broomstick. The ould Earl was taking shtanding 
leps wid rage, and he ate the moustache on his face till ye’d think 
there wouldn’t be a hair left in it, rolling curses and oaths out of 
himself in a way that would make ye thremble.”’ 


It so happened that the Earl of Brecon was an exceedingly 
strait-laced gentleman of the old school. He shared his wife’s 
strong Evangelical views, and was deeply interested in Foreign 
Missions. Michael’s account of his behaviour was therefore 
improbable in the highest degree. 


“ Well, go on,” said Thorneycroft, with a twinkle of his eye. 
‘* Let us hear the end of it.’’ 


““ Her Ladyship was going out wid the ponies one day at 
three o’clock, and she puts them off till four o’clock. And Patsey 
being dressed, wanted to show off his fine clothes in the town, 
the way boys will be doing; so he walks into the town, and the 
people seeing his blue coat and goold buttons, and the high hat 
and white breeches on him, takes him for the Prince of Wales, 
no less. There were three Kerry men there for the harvest, and 
they was talking the Irish, so Patsey says ‘ Tranhona bra,’ in the 
Irish, and they got talking togither. Patsey says, ‘I must go 
back now,’ but the men says ‘ Sure, four Kerry men must blow, 
the froth from a pint of porter first, or maybe something 
sthronger.’ And it must be’ very bad whisky they sell in 
England, sir, for Patsey had no more than three glasses, and sure 
that wouldn’t go dhrunk on a fly. Patsey wasn’t dhrunk at all, 
but he had a great wakeness on him, and by reason of the wake- 
ness he couldn’t shtand, and he fell down in the sthreet and 
dirtied his fine white breeches in a little pond of juice from a 
shtable-yard, and he was that wake that one of the Kerry men 
carried him on his shoulder to the Earl’s shtables. When the 
Countess saw Patsey on the shtrange man’s shoulder she was very 
contrarified. ‘ Hell to your sowl, Patsey, but you’re dhrunk !’ 
cries Her Ladyship, and Patsey had too great a wakeness on him 
to be able to tell Her Ladyship he was not dhrunk, and the Earl 
and Countess had such a liking for him that they said he’d better 
come home, sir.”’ 

‘““Humph! Your son seems a most promising boy,” 
observed Thorneycroft, ‘‘ and that is the lad you wish me to 
engage to drive Mrs: Thorneycroft about ?”’ 

‘“‘It is, sir, and nowhere will ye find a better rider or dhriver 
than Patsey. The Countess let him keep a little black suit of 
clothes, and he has one of thim little round hard hats, and gloves, 
and collars, and white ties. He would set off Her Ladyship’s 
side-car, and he is free till October. Mr. Boyle has got Patsey 
into some racing shtables at the Curragh, and he will be appren- 
ticed to a trainer in October, and some day he’ll be the greatest 
little jockey in Ireland,’’ said Michael proudly. 
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“* Well, I'll think about it. Now, Sullivan, about this fish- 
ing. I understand that I’ve gct the Clonee River, the Avonmore, 
the Glenelly, and the Drimminglas, all first-rate salmon rivers.”’ 

‘‘ There niver was a fish seen yet in the Drimminglas, sir,”’ 
answered Michael. 

‘* But the other three are famous salmon rivers, aren’t they ?”’ 

‘* They are, sir, but your Honour hasn’t the fishing in any 
of them. The Cloonee River and lakes and the Glenelly are let 
to Mr. Smith, and the Avonmore to Mr. Stuart Robertson, two 
gintlemen from England, like your MHonour’s self. Mr. 
Greenwood is a very smart man, sir; he would be giving you 
half-a-crown and expecting four shillings back from ye. He paid 
a hondred and fifty pound for Derryconnery, and he let the 
fishings to Mr. Smith and Mr- Stuart Robertson for one hondred 
and twenty pounds each, the same as your Honour does be paying 
for Derryconnery.”’ 

** The infernal scoundrel,’’ cried Thorneycroft indignantly. 
“ That’s what comes of dealing with a Yorkshireman. Do you 
mean I have no fishings at all ? This is a barefaced swindle.’ 

Ignorant as he was of Ireland, he marvelled at Michael-the- 
Post’s knowledge of the exact amount of rent he had paid, not 
knowing the mysterious way in which news travels in that 
puzzling island. 

“* Sure your Honour has the fishing in the say, but there was 
no need for to be paying rint for that.’ 

*“ And the snipe-shooting is let, too, I suppose, to one of 
these gentlemen.”’ 

“Tt is, sir, all the best of it. Your Honour has grand shnipe- 
shooting, but sorra a shnipe there will be about Derryconnery till 
November.”’ 

** And my tenancy expires on October 1. I shall expose this 
fellow Greenwood. I'll bring an action against him, and recover 
my rent. I’m not going to be treated like this, and sit down 
quietly under it!” 

Though indignation was burning hot within him, the business 
man in him was mentally reconstructing the wording of the 
original advertisement, and of the agreement he had signed. He 
had unquestionably been “‘had,’’ but he was compelled to admit 
that it was by his own fault; he ought to have got a schedule of 
the particular fishings and shootings excluded from his lease. He 
had been too precipitate; it would be a warning for another time. 
Michael-the-Post’s sympathetic voice broke in on his reflections: 

“Sure if it isn’t too bad that a nice gentleman like your 
Honour should be thricked by the likes of him ! ! Niver mind, sir, 
we'll conthrive somehow. Lave it to me, sir, and to me son 
Patsey, and your Honour shall have the best of shport, and ye’ll 
go away feeling as plazed as if ye’d sold that man a_ badly 
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spavined horse, and him niver finding it out. We’ll conthrive, 
sir, niver fear.’’ 

‘Could I have a try at something this afternoon ?’’ asked 
Thorneycroft. 

‘“ Ye could, sir,’” answered Michael after a little reflection. 
‘There do be some grouse upon the mountain, but we should 
be wanting all day for that, and I have to fetch the little mare 
and the side-car from Kilbride for your Honour’s lady. There 
is a little shpot I know that does be lepping with shnipe. Will 
ye thry it, sir, this afternoon ?” 

‘* Certainly I will, and by the way I bought two hundred 
No. 8 cartridges off Mr. Greenwood—you’ll find them somewhere 
—and four hundred No. 5’s as well.”’ 

‘* Your Honour’s lady is coming this way, sir. I would like 
her to see me little son Patsey, sir, the way he might dhrive her 
side-car. I have the little boy here, and sure on the fowling- 
ground there’s no one to equal Patsey.”’ 

As Mrs. Thorneycroft came up, Michael disappeared, return- 
ing presently with an astonishingly handsome little boy, appar- 
ently about ten years old, dressed in a neat black groom’s suit 
with a bowler hat. 

‘* This is Patsey, sir; for all he is so shmall, he will be seven- 
teen years old come Christmas-”’ 

One glance at Patsey’s big blue eyes and long black eye- 
lashes completely subjugated Mrs. Thorneycroft. 

What a dear little boy !’’ she cried. ‘‘ We'll engage him, 
Harold, if such a child can drive. I never saw such beautiful, 
truthful eyes !”’ 

Little Patsey, his hat in his hand, kept his eyes modestly 
fixed on the ground. Thorneycroft nodded. 

“We'll take the boy on trial, Sullivan. At what o’clock 
will you be ready to start this afternoon ?”’ 

“* At two o’clock, your Honour, and the little fellow will come, 
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Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 22—THE WHIPPET 


WR'‘TER in a widely read sporting ‘‘ daily ’’ who urges 
A the establishment of whippet racing meetings in connection 
with agricultural shows and exhibitions of dogs can surely have 
no recollection of the disastrous efforts to keep the sport of dog 
racing even moderately pure. Just on twenty-five years since the 
then Prince and Princess of Wales—both great lovers of the 
canine race—were present at the show of the Ladies’ Kennel 
Association at Ranelagh when whippets were given a ¢hance, 
and to this day I have very clear recollections of the delight shown 
by the Princess as the little racing dogs sprinted down the track 
laid out in the middle of the chief polo ground. There was no 
‘undesirable element present that day: the racing was as pure as 
it was excellent, and so successful was the meeting that a club 
of great influence was formed almost immediately. Among the 
most generous patrons were the Duchess of Newcastle and several 
members of the Ladies’ Kennel Association, and it was mainly 
their support which made it possible to have open meetings at 
Richmond, the Crystal Palace, Lewes, and other places. Later 
the Whippet Club conducted semi-private meetings, and Mr. J. R. 
Fothergill, an enthusiast who then lived in Sussex, worked hard 
for recognition of the sport, but all to no purpose. Abuses began 
to creep in: races were “‘ squared,’’ the dogs physicked so as to 
make their form so bad that they could not possibly win, and the 
handicaps made the media for gambling. I saw and heard some 
very funny things, and still the sport was so fascinating that I 
could not keep away from any meeting held in the neighbourhood 
of London. I even went down to Bow, paying no attention to 
the warning issued that every heat was “‘ arranged,’’ and backing 
the little beauties on looks and nothing else, dropped money every 
time: It was simply a case of not being in the know; I suppose 
I had the word “‘ Juggins ”’ written very plainly on my forehead ; 
at any rate I had a day’s outing, though it was rather expensive. 
Some time later I recognised one of the habitues of the Bow 
grounds at a whippet-racing meeting held at a dog show in the 
Old Deer Park, Richmond, and ventured to ask him what was 
likely to win; his answer, “‘ We have not settled yet, guv’nor,’’ 
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was illuminating. I think my interest in the sport began to wane 
from that day. I certainly have not seen any since, and have 
come to the conclusion that so long as there is betting associated 
with it there is but little prospect of its recognition as a sport to 
be encouraged. 


Some very fine stakes are run for in the North, and there is 
as much betting at either of the two big grounds at Oldham as 
at the average steeplechase meeting. As a boy I had a crony 
who not only kept a very choice stud of racing whippets, but paid 
a man exceedingly well to train and feed them. Nothing but the 
best was good enough for the little dogs: lamb chops, the yolk 
of the newest-laid eggs, and, not infrequently before the final of a 
big handicap, a wineglass of good champagne, formed the training 
menu; they were managed as carefully as any great athlete would 
be, in preparing for a championship, and no candidate for the 
Derby could be better looked after than a whippet in training at 
my friend’s comfortable country inn. He was in the game to 
make money; it was to his credit that no dogs of his were 
straightened ’’: they ran to win and were always heavily 
backed. One Sunday, while strolling out his way, I met owner 
and trainer exercising their string, the former having an especially 
handsome young dog on a lead: he was heavily sheeted and wore 
the box muzzle invariably used when a dog is in strict training. 
I knew my crony had crossed the border into Lancashire the day 
before, and naturally asked him how he got on. “ All reet, lad,”’ 
he answered, ‘‘ we won a cottage: it’ll be a row o’ houses next 
time.’? In plain English they had lifted between £120 and £150 
in bets; they won their ‘‘ row o’ houses’’ later in the year, for 
away in the South I read in my Sporting Life of the success of 
Ted’s whippet in the big autumn handicap at Higginshaw 
Grounds, Oldham. Calling at the little inn on the edge of the 
moor during the Christmas holidays, I was shown a fine silver cup 
and was told that my friend’s banking account had been increased 
by £1,000 as the result of the last trip to Lancashire. These are 
facts : there may not be such heavy betting now as there certainly 
was then, but a lot of money can still be won with a whippet able 
to run 200 yards round about 12 seconds. 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, who is now back in America and doing 
much better than he ever did in England, wrote a first-rate book 
on the whippet, and was of opinion that for show purposes no dog 
should be over 22lbs.; over that size they are ungainly and lack 
the symmetry which is one of the breed’s greatest charms. An 
18 Ibs: dog with the required make and shape is bound to find 
favour: his exercise should never be violent, and while never 
being so fine in condition as the dog intended for racing, his 
muscles should be hard and well distributed. As a companion 
the whippet is first-rate; he is good-tempered, lively, and quite 
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sporting. It was at Darlington, quite thirty years since, that the 
breed was first provided with classification at shows; the standard 
of points states that the best colours are black, red, white, 
brindled, fawn, and blue; a coat which is fine and close is pre- 
ferred, and the feet must be round, well split up, with strong 
soles. Strong and broad across the stifles, well bent thighs, with 
hocks well let down and rather long forelegs, well set under the 
dog, and a back broad, square, and slightly arched over a strong 
and powerful loin, are other essentials. The shoulders must be 
oblique and muscular, the chest deep and capacious, and the neck 
long, muscular, elegantly arched, and free from throatiness. 
Ears small, fine in texture and rose-shaped; eyes bright and fiery ; 
head long and lean, rather wide between the eyes and flat on the 
top; the jaw powerful yet cleanly cut, and the teeth level and 
white. The whippet has much to eeaeiachaiciealy it; a pity it has got 
into such bad hands, 
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Days from the Burning 


BY 
THE HON. HUGH MONEY-COUTTS. 


HAT there was very little fun to be had out of the War is, 

1 think, the almost universal opinion of those who took part 
in ic. Yet there were a few days between 1914 and 1918 which 
in my memory stand out pleasantly from that interminable time 
of boredom and bloodshed. There were days in Essex when we 
drove or walked after partridges, other days when a few hours 
wit: hounds reminded one of a vanished life—though I think the 
corner of Essex we were in must be almost the worst hunting 
country in the world. Certainly I have nowhere else seen such a 
continued and habitual absence of scent as on those cold, flat, 
ploughed lands. 

But though the War raged furiously, we were peaceful 
enough during our time of coast-guarding (even if some of us 
were almost bored to death), and the sport that came our way was 
of an ordinary peaceful nature. 

In Gallipoli there was plenty of shooting, but not of the right 
kind. There for the first time we learned what it feels like to be 
at the wrong end of the gun. We had a really good view of the 
seamy side of soldiering, what with heat, cold, flies, dirt, drought, 
disease, and shortage of shells. Mr. Churchill has confessed him- 
self to be almost a convert to State Socialism when he gazes at the 
stupendous results of his own labours in the Ministry of Munitions. 
I can assure him that if he had been in Gallipoli in 1915 and had 
watched Johnny Turk sending over two or three shells for every 
one we were able to send back, he would never be anything but a 
provident individualist. It certainly did not strike one then that 
the State was showing an enormous amount of wisdom and fore- 
sight. However, I am writing about sport, not about “ legiti- 
mate gambles.”’ 

I saw a brace of partridges near the Karakol Dagh one day, 
and heard of a fox or two in the trenches. The great migration 
of birds was an interesting sight—troop after troop of swans, 
cranes, geese, and other birds winging their stately way south- 
ward, high above the noise and mess man was making. During 
the days when they were passing over many soldiers fired at them 
with rifles, but I never saw one hit, though I heard tales of goose 
in the pot, and it is quite possible that a few were killed. 
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A more profitable form of sport was bombing along the shore 
water for fish. A hand grenade burst under water would often 
stun of kill several small fishes. But someone blew his hand off, 
or else hand grenades were very short, I forget which, and this 
form of sport was closed down by a Divisional Order. It was 
quite exciting while it lasted, as not only were bombs compara- 
tively imperfect in 1915, but the Turks always started shelling 
anything new, and being puzzled as to what the bomb-fishermen 
were at, slated them heavily with such projectiles as were at their 
disposal. 

Looking down upon the rocky beach from the north side of 
the Karakol ridge, you heard a muffled bang and saw a compara- 
tively small submarine disturbance—a mere nothing, as if some- 
- one had thrown a large stone into the water. A couple of minutes’ 
interval followed, and then columns of water rising from the sea 
made you aware that the Turk was expressing his displeasure by 
trying to drop three or four medium-sized projectiles on the bomb- 
fishermen’s heads. ‘‘ Johnny ’’ has his points, but is no sports- 
man. 

After Gallipoli, Egypt. First of all, the bare but kindly 
walls of the 17th General Hospital sheltered me. Then, with 
another officer, I was sent to the house of the Aboukir Land 
Company’s Manager, in the reclaimed land near Mamoura, for 
several weeks of convalescence. For some time we were both of 
us too inert to do anything but eat and read and sleep, under the 
most hospitable and gentle eyes of the manager and his wife, who 
could not have done more for us had we been their own sons. 
Put presently, when we began to get back our health, we asked 
the usual question, what can one kill here? The month was 
December, so the quail had gone; plover and most other birds 
are sacred, as being valuable to the farmer in helping to keep 
down insect pests. However, there were a few snipe along the 
ditches, and plenty of hawks, which the Mudir (as the folks 
called our host) assured us wanted killing. So we wandered 
about a little, with the Mudir’s gun, and bade the countryfolk 
‘“ Taida ’’ (about all the Arabic we knew), and found it very 
pleasant after the vile time that lay behind us. 

It is a wonderful work that the Land Company has done. 
They have pumped back into the sea a vast shallow salt lake that 
used to stretclt for several miles between Aboukir and Ramleh 
and the Mahmoudiyeh Canal, and now there is no better or more 
fertile land in Egypt—black rich cotton soil, the finest of Nile mud. 
The salt had to be washed out of it first, and a crop of rice grown; 
after that you could grow anything you liked—usually cotton as 
a summer crop and berseem (a sort of clover) in the winter. Where 
nothing lived but the coot and the duck, now thrive some forty 
thousand fellaheen, farmers of the Company’s land. : 
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The only form of sport the Arabs indulged in, that we ever 
sew, was fishing—or fish catching, to be precise. The water 
would sometimes be run out of one of the canals or drainage 
ditches, and then the women of the nearest village turned out and 
spent a happy day puddling about in the slime and slush, often in 
a couple of feet of water, feeling in the mud for the fish with toes 
and fingers. Or they would spread their one black garment in 
front of them and use it as a net, searching a pool systematically 
till the frightened fish took refuge in their laps! 

The men never gave any help at the fishing; it is a woman’s 
amusement, and men and women do not work together in Mahom- 
medan countries. The fish were ugly, muddy-looking little 
brutes, like small tench, but not so bright. The Mudir said they 
did not eat badly, but we never tasted one- 

These fellaheen women are not at all particular about veiling, 
yet most of them catch a corner of their black plaid between their 
teeth when a white man goes by. Goodness knows, there is little 
need for them to veil their dusky countenances. To the European 
eye the fellah woman of Lower Egypt is, so far as her face is con- 
cerned, the most unattractive of beings. She acquires a certain 
nobility of poise, from carrying many burdens on her head, and 
probably has a magnificent figure, which her shapeless black 
wrapper prevents you from admiring. 

I rejoined my Brigade at Sidi Bishr, the big camp four miles 
out from Alexandria, in January, and presently my General (I was 
on Brigade Headquarters) began to ask what there was to kill, 
and turned to me as being a local authority. I wrote to the 
manager for counsel, and he advised us to take the train to Bussili, 
a station on the Rosetta line, and shoot snipe round about Lake 
Edkou. The best shikari in the country, said the: Mudir, was 
unfortunately in gaol; but he thought he could arrange to have 
him let out for the day any time we wanted him! 

So it was arranged, and we went to Bussili every Saturday 
for a month, meeting our gaolbird when we got out of the train. 
I bought a Belgian-made 16 bore gun in Alexandria for £5 10s., 
and the General raised one somewhere. We did not get an 
enormous number of snipe—about twenty couple was our best day 
—and they soon became very wild, for other sportsmen from Sidi 
Bishr found their way to Lake Edkou too, as well as Greeks and 
Frenchmen from Rosetta. It was very hard walking, knee-deep 
in mud most of the time, and as the General had rather a game 
leg, and I was still not very fit, lunch time usually found us in a 
state of collapse. Our shikari was a capital fellow, who knew 
where to go, and drove off the swarm of idle Arabs who wanted to 
carry our cartridges. He was mildness itself, and really keen 
about the sport, never failing to call out “ Abou! Abou! ’? when a 
full snipe got up. Jack snipe he treated with contempt, and I 
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think he was surprised at our shooting a few of those lovely but 
unclean birds, the painted snipe, w hich i in Egypt appear never to 
be found far away from a midden or manure heap.“ Abou ”’ 
means Father, and I believe is used as an epithet for anything that 
is large and genuine, as we use the Indian word “‘ pukka.”” We 
saw a : good many duck, and shot a teal or two. The last day we 
were out, towards the end of February, I shot a quail, one of the 
forerunners of the March and April migration. 

At the beginning of March we were sent to a place on the Nile 
in Upper Egy} pt called Minia, to watch the approaches to the Nile 
valley from “the Baharia Oasis (where a band of Senoussi were 
despoiling the unfortunate Oasis fellaheen), and to do a bit of 
‘‘ frightfulness ’’ in the neighbouring towns on the river. Things 
were not going well for the Allies i in the spring of 1916, and signs 
of a certain ferment had been observed in some of the large towns 
in Upper Egypt. 

The General was taken away to command a district, and 
Colonel S., a keen sportsman, reigned over the Brigade in his 
stead. He also had somehow acquired a gun, and we had several 
walks after quail. The excellent manager of the Minia sugar factory 
who was also our Intelligence Officer pro. tem., came with us the 
first time or two, and made things right with the Omdehs of the 
villages round which the quail mostly lay. It is a mistake to sup- 
pose that you can just go “ gunning with (or without) a smell- 
dog ’’ anywhere you like among the corn after quail. The Arabs 
are civil and even friendly if you take a little trouble to approach 
them in the right way, but are not at all disposed to allow white 
men to prance about in the standing corn without knowing who 
they are. 

The quail lie thickest in what is called the Basin land, along 
the edge of the desert; that is, land which is not irrigated at will, 
but only flooded once a year at high Nile. The crops sown are 
mostly wheat or berseem, and the wheat in March was beginning 
to ripen, and stood nearly up to one’s shoulder in many places— 
magnificent stuff. Into this one walked in line, unhappy to begin 
with at violating one’s cherished convictions as to the sacredness 
of corn. But it was such strong upstanding straw that one did 
little or no harm, the barefooted Arabs who picked up the birds— 
occasionally—and carried the cartridges, did even less. Our chief 
trouble was to prevent all the children and loafers of the country- 
side following us as spectators—for one thing, they got danger- 
ously in the way, for another, a farmer from one village simply 
hated to see two score vagabonds from the next village running 
about in his corn. Even Egyptian wheat is not actually improved 
by being walked through. One lost a great many birds. The 
Arabs were very bad at marking a dead bird, and whether in wheat 
or berseem, unless you marked a bird yourself and went straight 
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to the spot, it was unlikely to be picked up. The natives seemed 
to be very bad judges of distance, and would often begin looking 
for a bird quite ten yards short of where it had fallen. 

The first day we were out, we emerged from the corn on toa 
cleared patch of ground where some men were working. They 
came up grinning and showed us the dead bodies of two large 
cobras which we had driven ahead of us. Out in the open they 
‘were immediately despatched by the ready staves of the labourers. 

‘* What would a fellow like that do if you trod on him in the 
corn? ’’ said Colonel S., turning over a corpse with his toe, and 
answer came there none. However, the Arabs with bare legs and 
feet did not seem to worry at all, and I have a sort of idea that the 
Egyptian cobra is not so quick at the uptake as his Indian brother, 
and will avoid trouble if possible. 

To digress for a little on snakes. Our camp at Minia was 
much troubled with them—long, thin beasts, which invaded our 
tents and showed a most distressing friendliness. The men put 
ropes round their tents at night, when they could get them (it is 
-said that a snake will not crawl over a rope) and one never went to 
bed without a good look round to make sure that there was no un- 
wanted bedfellow. People said they were harmless, but still 

They came out of the railway embankment, hard by the camp, 
-and here also dwelt a number of cobras- An armoured train lived 
on a siding not fifty yards away, and in the train was a gun’s crew 
of Soudanese troops—big, black, cheery men, as black as a boot, 
who seemed to love drill so much that when they had nothing else 
‘to do, they took turns at drilling each other. One of these men 
was a snake-charmer, or said he was, and one fine evening he 
‘caught a cobra by the tail when some of our men were looking on, 
and killed it by cracking it like a whip, which broke its neck, | 
imagine. A Yeoman, not to be outdone by a shiny nigger, found 
another cobra, and killed it in the same way. 

Later on, in 1917, I spent ten days’ leave at Luxor, and there 
‘one morning hired me the services of a professional snake-charmer. 
We wandered about together for some time, the man, who was a 
picturesque-looking old Arab, rather of the Bedouin type, uttering 
strange incantations in a high tenor voice whenever we came to a 
likely ‘“‘ draw ”’ for a snake. This went on for an hour or more; 
nothing happened, and I was beginning to get rather tired of it, 
‘when the incantation suddenly became very agitated, prestissimo, 
con expressione. The old man was gazing at a wall under some 
thick overhanging trees, and a minute later pulled a large cobra by 
the tail out of one of the branches. He threw it on the ground, 
‘waved his stick at it, said something to the beast in Arabic, and 
‘darted off again down the wall. My drago man, who was stand- 
ing by me, said, ‘‘ He tell him stay quaiet,’’ and the snake did stay 
‘quiet for a couple of minutes, but then uncoiled himself and began 
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to make tracks for his home on the wall. I was torn between 
anxiety that we might lose the cobra and fear that it might bite 
me, but tried to head it off from the wall, while the dragoman 
called frantically to the charmer. The old man immediately came 
running up, having caught another cobra, which he threw on the 
ground by the first one. Then he waved his stick in the air over 
them and they sat up on their tails and faced him, appearing anxi- 
ously to follow the movements of the stick with their little, un- 
winking eyes. And that was really all, for he very soon caught 
them one after another and knotted them up in the thick folds of 
his turban, and when I had paid him his fee, strolled off with his 
unpleasant load. He was a strange old man, and I am not sure 
what the explanation of it all was. Several possible ones will no 
doubt immediately suggest themselves. I asked the dragoman 
what the old man did with the snakes, and was told that he took 
them across the river and then let them go again. 

The Colonel and I never had time to kill a big bag of quail, as 
we could not get away till midday. Then there was a five mile 
drive over the dusty black paths in a Ford car, and one could not 
see to shoot after about half-past five. However, we could kill 
fifteen or sixteen couple in that time. 

Twice our short afternoon was made still shorter by the neces- 
sity of taking tea with certain village Omdehs—a sort of J.P.—over 
whose domains we were shooting. One of them was a magnifi- 
cent looking old Arab, a Bedouin by birth, though now turned 
farmer, who lived in a well-built and curiously furnished house 
near the edge of the Western desert. He had a large family of 
handsome sons, ranging in age from 40 to 15, and if anyone wants 
models for Jacob and his offspring, I know where to find them. 
The youngest lad was a most engaging person, who went to the 
English school in Minia and quoted Shakespeare quite appro- 
priately. He acted as interpreter between Colonel S. and the old 
Sheikh, in the solemn conversation that slowly unwound itself 
while we were waiting for the tea to begin. 

Driving back in the quickly gathering dusk was always amus- 
ing. The Arab, very wisely, does not trust his neighbours, and 
every animal is brought in from the fields at night and locked up 
inside the village wall. The paths are filled with a dusty, noisy, 
but happy throng of grunting camels, hideous water buffaloes, 
lowing oxen, bleating sheep, squealing stallion ponies, and yelling 
children, and progress in the little Ford‘becomes slow and difficult. 
Arrived back in camp, how good the gin and tonic water, and the 
ccllapsible bath ! 

In April the khamseen, the hot south wind from the desert, 
began to make life horrible. In a house you can close all your 
doors and windows and be comparatively comfortable, but in a 
tent everything becomes foul with inches of dust, and in that 
furnace heat even the grasshopper is a burden. 
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Fate and more illness decreed that in the spring of 1917 I 
should be attached to Headquarters Alexandria District. Colonel 
P., the Second in Command, was a keen and kindly sportsman, 
and thanks to him I had a few happy days after the quail in the 
winter barley along the Dabaa railway line. All along the coast 
west of Alexandria there is a winter rainfall of six to eight inches, 
and from this a most excellent crop of barley is grown: It has not 
much straw, and is not as a rule more than about two feet high, but 
is heavy in the ear. In it quail largely congregate about the 
month of March, before they fly overseas to less torrid lands. In 
1917 the congregation was a full one, mainly because no one was 
allowed to go shooting in this rather Senoussified zone without a 
miltary permit. So the usual crowd of civilian sportsmen— 
Frenchmen, Italians, Greeks from Alexandria—were warned off, 
and a few military parties had it all to themselves. Colonel P. in- 
vited little Monsieur B. to come with us twice, as, besides being a 
good fellow, he knew the ground well and could speak Arabic. He 
was a useful shot too. | We made an early start in a motor car, 
got to Mex Waterworks by 7.30, then were pushed out over the 
causeway in a railway trolley, and began shooting by about 8.30. 
By midday I was finished, what with the heat and the walking, but 
the others went on for another hour. The two days Monsieur B. 
came we brought home well over 300 quail. I think it was just 
under 350 the second time. That means a lot of shooting for 
three guns in four or five hours. 

We were not bothered here by crowds of would-be retainers 
and sightseers, but we had our trouble, whenever the wind 
dropped, in the shape of swarms of tiny black biting flies. The 
last day we went out, rather late in the season, it was a very hot, 
airless morning, and they fairly defeated us- They clustered 
so thickly on one’s face that it was impossible to see, and we had 
to take refuge in a railway hut and wait disconsolately for the two 
o’clock train. 

In the short barley one did not lose so many birds as in Upper 
Egypt, and our Arabs were far better markers than the Minia fella- 
heen. They had had a good bit of experience at the game, I think. 

My Belgian gun, though it had been knocked about a good 
deal by this time, did all that was required of it, and never went 
wrong. Why does one expend perhaps £170 on a pair of guns by 
a fashionable London maker, when a man can get all he requires 
for £5 10s. ! 

There was first-rate duck shooting to be had in the winter on 
Lake Mariout, but it meant sitting in a boat all day, possibly in 
the rain, and I dared not risk it. At that time it was always a toss 
up from day to day whether I would be back in hospital or not 
before the evening. It must have been great fun, though, and 
fellows used to come back to the office with a load of all manner 
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of duck—all the commoner kinds, and many that I had never seen 
before and could not put a name to. 

Egypt in the winter and spring provides magnificent shoot-. 
ing, if you make friends with the right people. It’s not a matter 
of money. 

As one looks back through the years of war, one becomes. 
acutely aware of the fact that man can hardly endure life if he has 
nothing pleasant to look forward to. In keeping mind and body 
healthy, the stimulus of pleasurable anticipation plays an all-im- 
portant part. That is why the enormous importance in war-time 
of a day’s shooting, or a game of anything, or a scratch race meet-. 
ing—anything that will lift you out of the rut for a few hours— 
becomes so obvious. Men of other nations do not appear to need 
games or sport to the same extent. The French were shocked, 
even horrified, at what seemed to them to be our incurable levity, 
when subalterns brought out greyhounds from England, or went 
forth in pursuit of partridges as soon as they came out of the 
trenches. In deference to our Allies’ susceptibilities sport behind 
the lines with horse, hound, or gun, was forbidden, and men 
turned to other things, not always so desirable, for distraction. 

Modern war is the very dullest of all dreary pursuits) The 
life of a convict is a period of rollicking gaiety in comparison,. 
which is perhaps why the German mind is such a warped and dis-. 


torted thing. If you make a lifelong study of a dull and dirty 
subject, you will become dull and dirty too, so far as everything 
outside the subject is concerned, unless you employ a suitable 
antidote. English soldiers find the antidote in sport, and will have 
to look a long while before they find a better one. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE MOORELANDS FISHERY AT LE CANNET, CANNES. 


Industrial Pisciculture 


Its Advantages as a Career for Ex-Officers 
BY 
GEORGE FREDERIC LEES. 
ILLUSTRATED WITH PHOTOGRAPHS BY JACQUES BOYER. 


EADING the excellent reports and leaflets of the Board of 

Agriculture and Fisheries on the present position of our 
resources as regards freshwater fish, we cannot but come to the 
conclusion that, compared with the Continent and the United 
States, this country is decidedly behindhand. Authoritative 
information proves indeed that, whereas the fisheries of Great 
Britain are in urgent need of development, those abroad are and 
have long since been in an extremely flourishing condition, sup- 
plying tens of thousands of*tons of valuable food and employing 
much labour. River pollution, commercial lethargy, ignorance, 
prejudice, and other causes are responsible for this regrettable 
deterioration of an important branch of industry, and it behoves 
us, during the period of reconstruction on which we have.now 
entered, to study those elements of decay and, in the light of what 
is being done abroad, discover the remedy. 
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Here, the food value of freshwater fish—much the same as 
that of sea fish, which we consume in large quantities—does not 
seem to be appreciated by the general public. Admitting that 
they are equally nutritious, we do not always find that the former 
are palatable, because of a ‘‘ muddy ”’ or ‘* weedy ”’ flavour, due 
to stagnant or sluggish waters. It is unfortunate that we are too 
often unaware of the fact that this can easily be remedied by 
special methods of preparation and cooking, about which “* gen- 
eral and precise information is essential if freshwater fish are to 
be utilised to any extent as food ’’ in these islands. Ah! there 
we see again our old national failing: a lack of knowledge of the 
art of cooking. 

And yet, little as we consume freshwater fish, compared with 
people abroad, we do not even take the trouble to supply existing 
demands. ‘‘ There is a regular market for coarse fish in London 
and certain other large towns. The majority of these fish are 
imported from Holland. Trout find a ready market, but are sup- 
plied only in comparatively small quantities: most of them come 
from Ireland and Scotland. The supply of eels is often insuffi- 
cient to meet the demand. It is estimated that about 7,000 tons 
of eels are consumed annually in this country; this demand is 
supplied mainly by importation from the Continent, especially 
from Holland and Denmark, and from Ireland.”’ 

Let us now turn our attention to conditions abroad, as set 
down in the same official document from which I have just quoted. 

‘* Excluding migratory fishes, freshwater fishes are used as 
food abroad to an extent not generally realised in this country. 
In the United States the Bureau of Fisheries undertakes the 
propaganda and distribution of eggs and young fish on a large 
scale, whilst almost every State has its own fish hatcheries. On 
the Continent of Europe the cultivation of freshwater fish in both 
natural and artificial waters is a considerable industry, and is the 
subject of a comprehensive technical literature. In illustration of 
the extent of this industry it may be mentioned that a Continental 
authority estimates the German production of carp for the year 
1905 as approximately ten thousand tons. This is about four 
times the average annual Scottish production of salmon as 
returned officially for the years from 1894 to 1909 inclusive. A 
German authority estimates that about fifteen thousand individuals 
are engaged wholly and about five thousand partly in inland 
fishery work in that country. These inland fisheries deal chiefly 
with trout, the different species of lake-dwelling Coregoni, such 
Cyprinidae as carp, tench and beam, and among predacious fish, 
the pike and perch. Some important species not found in this 
country are also cultivated.” 

The above-named fisheries of Continental Europe belong to 
what are called the ‘‘ natural ’’ class; there are others in which 
the waters are classified as ‘‘ controllable.’? That is to say, the 
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water can be lowered, the stocks handled and controlled, and the 
ponds laid bare for any improvement that may be thought advis- 
able. Production is increased by feeding the fish artificially. 
Trout in particular are thus intensively cultivated on a large scale 
in Denmark, Austria, Germany, _Italy, and France, ‘‘ and in 
skilled hands yield a return as high as four tons per acre.”’ 


PLACING THE FECUNDATED EGGS ON THE TRAYS IN THE HATCHING TROUGHS. 


Fisheries of this class yield a large proportion of the, output 
of freshwater fish on the Continent, and as the art of pisciculture 
is practised there in a highly successful manner I propose to set 
down some of the methods adopted. Pisciculture, it seems to me, 
is a branch of industry which might well be taken up by some of 
those ex-officers who are looking out for a new career. It has 
certainly many things to recommend it. First and foremost, it is 
an open-air occupation which will appeal to men who for four 
years have been living in the open, and are convinced, despite 
the hardships when on campaign, that ‘‘ All for health ’’ should 
be their motto. Secondly, it is a calling which requires a know- 
ledge of science and the laws of Nature—one that cannot fail to be 
of perpetual interest to an intellectual man. And lastly, it is a 
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business which, if properly managed, is calculated to give a hand- 
some return for the capital invested. 

France, though in advance of ourselves in pisciculture, is still 
far from having attained the highest point of development, and a 
campaign similar to the one started in this country is on foot there 
with the laudable object of combatting the problem of la vie 
chére. It has been estimated that by developing the 250,000 to. 
300,000 kilometres of watercourses in France, and calculating on 
an average revenue of 100 francs a kilometre, the methodical rear- 
ing of freshwater fish would produce an annual revenue of 
25,000,000 to 30,000,000 francs—that is, from £1,000,000 to 
£1,200,000. At the present time the revenue is hardly more than 
5,000,000 francs, or £200,000. 

A French authority on industrial pisciculture, M. Henri Blin, 
has come, therefore, to the interesting conclusion that the national 
fisheries might easily be raised to a value of 500,000,000 to 
1,000,000,000 francs—from £20,000,000 to £40,000,000. France 
possesses an area of about 2,000,000 acres of freshwater, feeding, 
on an average, 40 kilos—176 lbs.—per acre. ‘‘ This production 
might be more than quadrupled by the amplification of various 
measures, notably the practice of scientific pisciculture, the con- 
stant re-stocking of waters, the protection of fish whilst spawning, 
and the energetic suppression of poaching.”’ 

A comparison between the revenues from land and water culti- 
vation shows, at any rate as far as France is concerned, that pisci- 
culture is much more profitable than the growing of crops. Thus; 
in the Dombes (Ain), whereas the average revenue from a hectare 
(23 acres) of land is only from 35 to 40 francs, that of a hectare 
of lake water is from 80 to 150 francs. The Dombes, it may be 
pointed out in passing, is a district which possesses lakes covering 
an area of 10,000 hectares, or 25,000 acres; its principal market is 
Lyons; and so celebrated are its carp that, before the war, the 
Germans used to transport large quantities of them living to. 
Berlin by means of specially constructed railroad tanks the water 
of which was constantly oxygenated by benzo motors. In the 
Sologne, the annual yield per hectare of water varies between 60: 
and 300 francs, whilst that of a hectare of land hardly exceeds 50 
francs on the average. In brief, after examining the returns from 
the most important lake districts—namely, the Dombes, the 
Sologne, the Somme, the Cher, the Loiret, the Creuse, and even 
the lakes of the Isére and Savoy—one can authoritatively state 
that the revenue from pisciculture is, on the average, 30 per cent. 
higher than that of a well-cultivated hectare of land. 

Industrial pisciculture is based on artificial fecundation, such 
as has long been practised in many branches of scientific research. 
A trout’s egg can be hatched with the same certainty of success 
as when we undertake to germinate a grain of corn by sowing it 
in the ground. 
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Artificial fecundation is carried out in two ways, according to. 
whether the fish produce eggs that remain free, as with trout, 
salmon, etc., or whether their eggs attach themselves to foreign. 
‘bodies, as with carp, tench, etc. In the first case, either of two 
methods may be employed. One consists in causing the spawn 
of a female to fall into a shallow bowl contdining a little pure 
water. The fish is held by the gills and tail, perpendicularly, and 
gentle pressure is exerted on the abdomen. When a sufficient 
number of eggs have been extracted, a male is taken and, acting 
in the same manner, the milt is projected on to the spawn. On 


SOME OF THE PICTURESQUE REARING TANKS. 


the water becoming milky, the eggs and milt are lightly mixed 
with the fish’s tail. The fecundation of the spawn takes place in 
from five to ten minutes. When the Russian or dry method is 
adopted, the spawn is extracted into a dry receptacle—a glass or 
enamelled iron basin—care being taken to do this in a dim light. 
The milt from a male is then added, but a few drops are found 
sufficient to fecundate a thousand eggs. Each female, by the bye, 
will give, on an average, from 1,200 to 1,500 eggs. Two or three 
minutes afterwards spawn and milt are covered with a few inches 
of water, the whole being mixed either by stirring it with a feather 
or by slightly shaking the basin. This is then emerged in run- 
ning water, in a dark place, for half an hour. The eggs are next 
treated in pure water, aré washed several times, and finally are 
deposited on open-work trays in the incubators. 
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The dry method is pronounced to be preferable to the wet one. 
The former leads to a loss of only one per cent., the latter to a loss 
of twelve per cent. through the enveloping capsules of the eggs 
being filled with water, their micropyle being thus closed or con-' 
tracted, with the result that the spermatozoa have more difficulty 
in bringing about fecundation. 

The fecundated eggs are delicately deposited in the manner 
shown in one of the accompanying photographs, or by means of a 
spoon and a feather, on the trays of the incubators; they should 
be spread out as uniformly as possible, should indeed be spaced 
out; and they should be covered with but a few inches of con- 
stantly renewed water. Nearly two pints of water per minute are 
necessary for every thousand eggs. The incubating troughs 
must be in complete darkness during the whole time of incubation, 
the laboratory itself being in semi-obscurity. 

With water at a temperature of 7 degrees Cent., the normal 
time for incubation is from 80 to 90 days. The more constant the 
temperature of the water the more vigorous the fry will be. 

Eggs in the hatching troughs require great care. The person 
who looks after them—and one employee is capable of attending 
to 200,000 eggs—must be continually engaged in removing, by 
means of a syphon or a pair of tweezers, dead or diseased eggs. 
They are subject to attacks from various enemies, including micro- . 
scopic fungi, which also attack the fry. 

But we must momentarily return to the artificial fecundation 
of eggs which attach themselves to foreign bodies. In this case 
the method is as follows. 

The eggs having been extracted in the manner already 
described, they are collected on small tufts of well-washed aquatic 
plants. As they are naturally impregnated with a sticky sub- 
stance, they easily fix themselves to these weeds, which are left 
for three or four minutes in the water containing the milt. The 
Chinese collect the aquatic weeds covered with fecundated eggs. 
Fecundation is also favoured by means of artificial spawn-beds, 
which consist of wooden frames, garnished with plants, and which 
are emerged in the reproducing troughs until after the spawning 
time, when they are withdrawn and the weeds are carefully 
detached. 

Greatly improved methods of incubation are now employed 
in up-to-date fish hatcheries. Still water apparatuses as recom- 
mended by Jacoby, Reny, Géhin, and Koltz, and improved upon 
by Coste, have been replaced by those which simulate streams or 
in which the water either descends or ascends continuously. 

At a well-conducted salmon farm 90 per cent. of the eggs 
should be hatched out. On being born the fry pass between the 
bars or interstices of the trays and descend to the bottom of the 
troughs or incubators, leaving the capsules of the eggs behind. 
These capsules must be immediately removed, otherwise they will 
decompose and cause mortality among the young fish. 
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The rearing of fry is the most difficult part of the art of pisci- 
culture. Shortly after their birth they must be removed from the 
incubators, in order to guard against contamination of the water, 
to tanks made of cement or of wood carbonised in the interior. 
The bottom of these tanks is spread with sand, gravel, and small 
stones, and they are divided into compartments, so that these, if 
need be, can be isolated. A fairly strong current of water must 
pass through these tanks. 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE INCUBATING ROOM, 


From the age of about six months the fry require more space 
and more water. As to their food, this consists of pulped milt or 
soft roe. M. Henri Blin estimates that every thousand trout fry 
that have been feeding for a week require ten grammes, about a 
third of an ounce, of this food per day; at six weeks old, 75 
grammes; at four months, 110 grammes; at nine months, one kilo 
(two lbs. two ounces) of horse flesh; from eighteen to twenty-four 
months, two kilos 800 grammes; and finally, when the fish are 
adult and measure from 30 to 35 centimetres in length, with a total 
weight of 470 kilos, they need a daily ration of 11 kilos 400 
grammes of meat. He adds that ten kilos of horseflesh are 
required to produce one kilo of trout. 
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Before the war, German fish breeders adopted a more 
economical method of feeding. They used fresh sea fish of low 
commercial value, and were thus able to rear trout at a cost of three 
francs (2/6) a kilo, that is 10d. less than in France. Conse- 
quently, in spite of a duty of ten francs per hundred kilos, they 
were serious rivals to French producers at the Central Markets of 
Paris. 

Carp rearing is one of the most profitable branches of pisci- 
culture, for this fish develops very rapidly. <A well-fed carp will 
in its third year weigh from 1 kilo 500 grammes to two kilo- 
grammes. Bavaria, which possesses 22,900 carp lakes and only 
2,100 lakes for the breeding of trout and salmon, has long been 
noted for the highly scientific manner in which this fish is bred. 
There, breeders introduced the system of supplementary feeding 
‘ with crushed lupine seed, rye, maize, peas, haricot beans, 
powdered fish or meat, and thus succeeded in tripling the fertility 
of their ponds. ; 

As an instance of what can be done in this business by anyone 
with capital and brains, I cannot do better than give a few details 
about a French Riviera fishery which was established by an 
Englishman some thirteen years ago. 1 refer to the Moorelands 
Fishery in the Notre Dame des Anges quarter of Le Cannet, near 
Cannes. 

The founder of this interesting establishment, Mr. Charles 
James Moore, came to Cannes, some thirty-five years ago, from 
Paris. A witness of the growth of the fashionable resort, he 
began to see the possibility of making money not only in his own 
particular line of business but also in the rearing of trout, an 
undertaking which for a time was his hobby. The erection of 
large hotels, destined for an ever-increasing influx of wealthy 
visitors, and the building of princely villas for people accustomed 
to the luxuries of the table made it clear to him that during the 
Riviera season he would be able to dispose of many thousands of 
kilos of arc-en-ciel trout if only he could master the difficulties 
which stand in the way of every pisciculturist. So, after buying 
land at Le Cannet, on the banks of a clear-running mountain 
stream, he set to work in his spare time to superintend the building 
-of ponds and cement tanks, and to study. This was in 1906. At 
first he was content to experiment. But as he became better 
acquainted with the natural history of the trout and the method 
of combatting the microbean diseases which sometimes spell 
disaster to breeders, he launched out on business lines and soon 
had the satisfaction of seeing the realisation of his hopes. When 
I last visited it, just before the beginning of the war, his establish- 
ment, consisting of over seventy ponds and tanks, in which fish of 
all ages could be seen, was highly successful, and I am glad to 
learn from an official report of the British Chamber of Commerce 
for the French Riviera and the Principality of Monaco, issued in 
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July, 1917, that that success has been continued during the period 
of hostilities. 

There were two old olive-oil mills on this Le Cannet property. 
The ground floor of one of these picturesque buildings Mr. Moore 
has transformed into an incubating room with cement hatching- 
tanks. Outside, the series of nursery tanks for the ‘young fry are 
reputed to be the best in France. In one alley alone are 45 of 
these tanks, each 4 metres long by 80 centimetres wide, and 6% 
centimetres deep. 


THE CEMENT TANKS IN WHICH THE FRY ARE REARED. 


Arranged on the very convenient slope of the ground, and 
supplied with the same water from the river Loup that forms the 
water supply of Cannes, each tank has a waterfall of 55 to 25 
centimetres. Each series of eight tanks has a separate supply. 
The ponds to which the fry are transferred when they have passed 
through their period of development and grading are of various 
shapes and sizes. The largest measures 100 feet by 60. All have 
an independent water-supply and can be easily emptied by means 
of sluices. 

Fish are removed from the developing tanks to the ponds 
after four to five months, and there they remain until they are of 
saleable size. The capacity of the ponds is from 60,000 to 70,000 
trout, the average individual weight of which, at the age of 22 
months, being 141 grammes, or about 5 ounces. 
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Mr. Moore informed me that, though he has been successful 
in raising the famous and delectable Loch Leven Trout, he has 
found by experience that the Rainbow Trout of North America 
thrives best at the Moorelands Fishery. The Rainbow Trout 
(Salmo irideus) is a native of the United States watercourse that 
runs in to the Pacific Ocean, and is most abundant in the mountain 
regions of North West California. Of the five varieties of this 


ONE OF THE TRAYS ON WHICH THE EGGS ARE HATCHED IN THE INCUBATORS. 


fish, the kind whose eggs are most often imported into Europe is 
the Rainbow Trout of Mount Shasta (S. irideus var. Shasta 
Jordan), which in its native waters attains a length of from 10 to 
30 inches and a weight of from 2 to 8 pounds. The 1896 Bulletin 
of the United States Fish Commission gives the weight of two- 
year-old specimens as from 225 to 280 grammes. It must be 
pointed out that this is much better than the results obtained at the 
Moorelands Fishery, and an inquiry into the cause—probably 
involving the question of the quantity and quality of the food—is 
being made. 

The food problem has long engaged Mr. Moore’s attention. 
He is against the use of horse flesh, as he contends that trout so 
fed have a disagreeable flavour. He is an advocate of two sorts of 
food: natural and artificial. The former consists of fish, 
animalcules that breed among aquatic plants, and insects. The 
latter is composed of dried fish, from which the salt has been 
removed, potatoes, and maize, all boiled and mixed into a paste, 
which is not only extremely wholesome, but also has the advantage 
of costing but a few pence a kilo. The natural food for the fry 
is bred in special tanks, which swarm with billions of daphnia, 
gammarus, small crustaceans, molluscs, and infusoria—all delica- 
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cies to the baby trout. I must add that the fry during their four 
to five months sojourn in the nursery tanks are also fed on milt, 
the soft or male roe of fish. 

The total cost of this Riviera fish farm, including the price of 
the land, which has a high value in the Notre Dame des Anges 
quarter of Le Cannet, was about £10,000. The cost of labour has 
varied from £180 to £240 per annum. The food bill may be set 
down as between £300 and £500 a year, according to the number 
of adult Trout to be fed. 

That these expenses can easily be covered and a good return 
be made for invested capital is evident when we know the prices 
that are paid by hotel-keepers and villa residents for fresh trout 
during the Riviera season. Before the war, as much as 10 francs 
(8s.) a kilo could be obtained. Now, of course, prices have risen 
considerably. I can forsee a period of great prosperity for indus- 
trial pisciculture on the Riviera once that delectable spot has 
returned to normal conditions, and that it will not be long in doing 
so, in once more becoming—now that the German and _ the 
Austrian settler and business man has been driven from this 
earthly paradise—the favourite winter resort of English folk, is 
certain, judging by the large number of inquiries which are being 
made for estates, villas, and commercial openings. 


REMOVING THE SPAWN FROM A FEMALE TROUT. 


Vol. LII—D 
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The Public Schools Racket 
Championship 


ITS HISTORY AND RECORD 
BY 
E. B. NOEL. 
I.—GENERAL VIEW OF THE COMPETITION. 


T was just over fifty years ago that the first Public Schools 

Racket Championship was held, and a short history of the 
matches and some records may be of value to those who are inter- 
ested in Public School games. For this competition must always 
take a high place, rackets being the only game where the great 
Public Schools meet each other in one and the same event. It 
has always given rise to great excitement; it has been famed for 
close finishes: year by year matches have been pulled out of the 
fire by desperate efforts or thrown away when they were all but 
won. Hardly ever have a school gone through the competition 
victorious without giving their followers some anxious moments. 
Changes of fortune come at all games: at none more suddenly 
than at rackets, where a few points may alter the whole aspect of a 
match; and in this no doubt lies some of the excitement. 

From 1854-1887 the headquarters of rackets were at Prince’s 
Club. This was not the present building in Knightsbridge, but 
its predecessor, where, beside the racket and tennis courts, there 
was the famous cricket ground and, later on, lawn tennis. The 
club stood on land now occupied by Hans Place and the district 
round it. The name of Prince’s was taken from the proprietor, 
Mr. Prince. There were several racket courts there and players 
to fill them, but one court—the match court—stood out as the best, 
and players with experience of more modern conditions still speak 
of this with much affection. 

It was here that all the great racket matches of the day were 
played, and when the Public Sehools Championship was insti- 
tuted it was naturally here that it was decided. To-day 15 schools 
possess courts—many of them two courts—but at that time the 
number was much more limited. The earliest school to take up 
rackets is generally believed to have been Harrow—about the year 
1822—and later Eton and Rugby were great strongholds of the 
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game. Curiously enough, a school which has never won the 
event, though they have regularly competed, achieved their best 
performance in the very first year. This was Cheltenham, who 
that year came within a point of beating the winners—Eton—in 
the final, which they have never reached since. Charterhouse 
competed in the first year, but not again until 1878. 

The history of the competition divides itself into two parts— 
the years when it was played at old Prince’s and the years when 
it has been played at its present home, Queen’s Club, West 
Kensington. 

There was one year—1887—in between the demolition of the 
Prince’s Club courts, which occurred in the summer of 1886, and 
the opening of the Queen’s Club courts late in 1887, when the 
event was played at Lord’s. There were thus 19 of these meetings 
at old Prince’s, the one at Lord’s making the 20th. Before the. 
end of this time, besides the five schools which I have mentioned 
above, namely, Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Cheltenham, and Charter- 
house, the following at various times had come into the com- 
petition—Winchester, Wellington, Marlborough, Haileybury, 
Clifton, Malvern and Radley, but, except for a solitary win of 
Rugby in 1870, Eton and Harrow had divided the supreme honours | 
between them, Harrow winning 13 times and Eton six. The condi- 
tions under which the cup was given were that a school who won it 
three times in succession should keep it and Harrow did so on 
three occasions in the years 1871-2-3, 1879, 1880, 1881, and 1883, 
1884, 1885. No other school have ever carried off a cup, though 
Eton came near to it in the first three years, when they won twice 
and were in the final the third time, and again in 1877, 1878, and 
1879. Here again they won in 1877 and 1878 and, though they 
did not reach the final in 1879, they were probably as good 
a pair as any who played that year. Harrow had a distinct chance 
of a fourth cup in 1888, when they were once more in the final 
after five successive wins, and more remote chances in 1899 and 
1904, when, having won twice, they had a fair pair both times in 
the ensuing season. 

Since the first meeting at Queen’s Club in 1888 the honours 
have been far more divided between the schools. The old 
supremacy of Eton and Harrow has entirely disappeared. Three 
more schools have joined in the event, namely, Radley, Ton- 
‘bridge, Rossall, and Westminster, whose court was not built until 
well in this century. Rossall, however, have only competed on 
very rare occasions. From 1888-1914 there were 27 champion- 
ships and no school has had a monopoly of success, but 
Charterhouse have done better than anyone else, for they have 
eight wins to their credit and they won five out of the last nine 
competitions. | Harrow come next with six wins, though no 
success has fallen to them since 1903; Malvern and Wellington 
each have three to their credit, Eton, Winchester, and Rugby two, 
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‘and Marlborough one.  Haileybury, Clifton, Cheltenham, Ton- 
bridge, and Rossall, Radley, and Westminster have never won— 
the first two of these have reached the final; the others have not 
yet got so far. 


The results in tabular form for the whole 47 competitions 
are :— 


Harrow—19 wins: 1871, 1872, 1873, 1874, 1876, 1879, 1880, 1881, 1883, 1884. 
1885, 1886, 1887, 1890, 1895, 1897, 1898, 1902, 1903. 

Eton—8 wins: 1868, 1869, 1875, 1877, 1878, 1882, 1899, 1905. 

Charterhouse—8 wins: 1888, 1893, 1894, 1906, 1909, 1910, 191%, 1914. 

Rugby—3 wins: 1870, 1896, 1911. 

Wellington—3 wins: 1891, 1907, 1913. 

Malvern—8 wins : 1892, 1900, 1908. 

Winchester—2 wins: 1889, 1904. 

Marlborough—1 win: 1901. 


For THE COMPETITION AT PRINCE’S. 
Harrow—13 wins. Eton—6 wins. 
Rugby—1 win. 


For THE COMPETITION AT QUEEN’S. 
Charterhouse—8 wins. Eton—2 wins. 
Harrow—6 wins. Winchester—2 wins. 
Wellington—3 wins. Rugby—2 wins. 
Malvern—3 wins. Marlborough—1 win. 


SEQUENCES OF WINS. 
Harrow—5 years, 1883-1887; 4 years, 1871-1874; 3 years, 1879-1881; 2 years, 
1897 and 1898 and 1902 and 1903. 
Eton—2 years twice, 1868 and 1869 and 1877 and 1878. 
Charterhouse—2 years twice, 1893 and 1894 and 1909 and 1910. 
Harrow from 1879-1887 won 8 out of 9 competitions. 


When one looks at the result of the final ties, however, it will 
be seen that Harrow’s supremacy over her great rival is not so 
marked. The full results of the final are as follows :— 


J Won Lost 
Eton 
Charterhouse 
Rugby 
Wellington 
Malvern 
Winchester 
Marlborough 
Haileybury 
Cheltenham 
Clifton 


1 


Harrow played in 11 finals in succession, 1878-1888; in 4 in 
succession, 1871-74; in 3 in succession, 1897, 1898, and 1899; 
and in 2 in succession, 1902 and 1903. Eton, 5 in succession, 
1868-1872; 4 in succession, 1875-78; 4, 1882-1885; 2, 1898 and 
1899 ; 2, 1909 and 1910. Charterhouse, 3, 1887-89; 2, 1893 and 
1894; 2, 1909 and 1910. Wellington, 3, 1912-14; 3, 1905-7; 2, 
1890 and 1891. Rugby, 2, 1869 and 1870; 2, 1902 and 1903. 
Malvern, 2, 1891 and 1892; 2, 1907 and 1908. Winchester, 2, 
1874 and 1875. 
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Four players have played in 3 final ties as follows :—M. C. 
Kemp (Harrow), won 2, lost 1; lost 1878, won 1879 and 80; C. D. 
Buxton (Harrow), won 2, lost 1; lost 1882, won 1883 and 84; H. 
Brougham (Wellington), won 1, lost 2; lost 1905 and 1906, won 
1907 ; H. Philipson (Eton), lost 3, 1883, 84, and 85. 


I1.—Tue MAtTcHEsS AT PRINCE’s CLuB, 1868-1887. 


The first competition was held on April 13 and 14, 1868, there 
being four competitors—Eton, C. J. Ottaway and W. F. Tritton; 
Harrow, C. Lefroy and H. P. S- Reed; Charterhouse, C. E. 
Nepean and McCann; and Cheltenham, J. J. Reid and A. T. 
Myers. Eton disposed of Charterhouse and Cheltenham of 
Harrow in the first round. In the final Eton beat Cheltenham 
after the latter had been within one point of the match. Eton 
won the first game, lost the next three, and won the 5th, 6th and 
7th and the rubber by 4 games to 8. 

Eton’s victories this year and the next, when Rugby were 
beaten in the final, were largely due to Ottaway, one of Eton’s 
greatest athletic sons. It is said that at rackets he never lost a 
match either at Eton or Oxford. Ottaway’s partner in 1869 was 
J. P. Rodger. 

In 1870, 71, and 72 Eton were again in the final, but in all 
three years they were on the losing side. Rugby, with H. W. 
Gardner and T. S. Pearson—afterwards the well-known Middlesex 
cricketer—beat J. P. Rodger and F. C. Ricardo in 1870, and in 
1871 began the first of Harrow’s runs of supremacy. It is to be 
noticed that this supremacy was in no small degree due to the 
play of brothers; the first period, 1871-74, to the two Hadows with 
the eldest of the Kemps; the second, 1879-81, to two Kemps with 
the youngest of the Hadows, while in the third period—the 
greatest of all times of Harrow rackets—there were the two elder 
Crawleys. 

The Harrow pair of 1871 and 72 was A. A. Hadow and G. 
A. Webbe and the next instance of the same pair winning two 
years running did not come until 1893 and 94, when E. Garnett 
and V- H. Pennell won for Charterhouse. Harrow with L. F. 
Andrewes and F. W. A. Rattigan did the same thing in 1897 
and 1898, and H. W. Leatham and H. A. Denison for Charter- 
house again in 1909 and 1910, these being the only instances. 
Harrow had to work very hard for their first victory in 1871, for 
the Eton pair F. C. Ricardo and A. W. Ridley actually led 12-5 
and 14-12 in the 7th game. 

In 1873 when Winchester made their first appearance in the 
event, their pair being H. R. Webbe and J. Shuter—fine cricketers 
both—the winning Harrow pair were the second of the Hadows 
(P. F.) with F. D. Leyland as his partner. Rugby were beaten 
in this year in the final by 4 games to 0. 
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Winchester with H. R. Webbe and H. J. B. Hollings 
reached the final in 1874, but went down before Leyland and C. 
W. M. Kemp, and in 1875 Eton won their third victory, beating 
Winchester (H. R. Webbe and A. L. Ellis) once more in the final. 
Eton were represented by J. Oswald, who was a very fine server, 
and Douglas Lane, but their first string this year who was unable 
to play owing to illness was Alfred Lyttelton. Harrow with H. 
E. Meek and L. K. Jarvis, fine hitters both, beat their old rivals 
in the final of 1876, the Eton pair being the Hon. Ivo Bligh and V. 
Butler, by four games to one. 

Eton had two fine pairs in 1877 and 1878, and placed two more 
victories to their credit. In the first of these vears the Hon. Ivo 
Bligh was partnered by C. A. C. Ponsonby, while Marlborough 
(G. M. Butterworth and F. M. Lucas) made a fine appearance in 
the final. In 1878 Ponsonby had J. D. Cobbold as his partner, 
and it was an Eton and Harrow final, M. C. Kemp and H. F. de 
Paravicini being the losers. A good boy player of these years 
was A. Cooper Key of Wellington. 

Eton had a great chance of the cup in 1879. They and 
Rugby, who were in the semi-final, were probably the two 
strongest pairs by some way; meanwhile in the other half of the 
draw Harrow, whose pair were M. C. Kemp and the Hon. F. R. 
de Moleyns, had a walk over. Rugby (C. F. H. Leslie and W. 
G. Stutfield) just beat Eton after a great struggle, but next day 
were quite unable to produce their proper form against Harrow, 
who won an unexpected victory. Harrow in M. C. Kemp had a 
clever and a determined player, but the pair were certainly not the 
equal of some of the great Harrow pairs. Kemp had the youngest 
of the Hadows (E. M.) as a partner in 1880, when Eton was again 
in the final, and the youngest Hadow and youngest Kemp (A. F.) 
won Harrow a third successive victory in 1881 and their second 
cup, the Marlborough pair, A. W. Martyn and H. M. Leaf being 
in the final. A year followed when Eton, whose first player R. 
H. Pemberton was very good with A. C. Richards as a partner, 
won their last victory at Old Prince’s, and indeed no success fell 
to them again until 17 years later. 

Then came the greatest years of Harrow supremacy—five 
victories in succession and a chance of a sixth. There may 
possibly have been one or two players of later years whom some 
would give pride of place over any of these Harrovians, but no 
school can boast such a wonderful succession of players ora 
succession of pairs comparable to these. They were :— 

1883—H. E. Crawley, and C. D. Buxton (who lost in the final of 1882). 

1884—C. D. Buxton and E. M. Butler. 

1885—E. M. Butler and E. Crawley. 


1886—E. Crawley and Nigel Holmes. 
1887—P. Ashworth and R. D. Cheales. 


No less than three of these players afterwards became amateur 
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champions, namely, C. D. Buxton, E. M. Butler, and P. Ash-— 
worth. The two Crawleys were equally first class. The 
younger of the two—a great all round sportsman who was killed 
early in the war—is said by some to have been the best schoolboy 
player who has appeared. ‘‘ Judy ’’ Stevens, for so many years 
rrofessional at Harrow, thinks, “I believe, that Eustace Crawley 
and E. M. Butler were his best pair. There were indeed great 
players about at the time, for H. Philipson as a boy must rank, 
perhaps, as Eton’s best. Philipson figured in the three finals of 
1883, 84, and 85, but never won. His partners were Pemberton 
in 1883, J. H. B. Noble in 1884, and H. W. Forster in 1885. 

Marlborough had two good players in 1883 in E. H. Buck-. 
land and F. W. D. Quinton, and Cheltenham had E. M. Blair in 
1883 and 1884. MHaileybury had the honour of appearing in the 
final of 1886 for the first time, this being the last final plaved at 
Old Prince’s, and the next year Harrow closed a glorious era of 
success at Lord’s by a win over Charterhouse (H. R. Meyer and 
R. Nicholson). 


To be Continued. 
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A KOUND 


By ALFRED E, T. WATSON. 


Classic Races 

This month the first two of the five classic races, the Two 
Thousand and One Thousand Guineas, will be run at Newmarket, later 
than the usual dates, and during the following week the two more 
important of the five will be contested at Epsom, to the great delight 
of multitudinous holiday makers who have sorely missed the carnival 
on the Surrey Downs. It is often asked why these five races, the 
Guineas, the Derby, Oaks, and St. Leger, are distinguished _as 
**classic.’’ No one seems to know by whom the term was originated, 
nor why it was accepted. The fact remains, however, that these five 
races and none others are so distinguished by conservative devotees 
of the Turf. Not long since something was written in a newspaper 
about ‘‘ the classic events at Lincoln.’’ This was, of course, particu- 
larly ridiculous, as the two chief events—the word ‘‘ event ”’ is a con- 
venient synonym for race—are the Lincolnshire Handicap, which if the 
same horses ran for it in the summer or autumn would create com- 
paratively small interest, and the Brocklesby Stakes for Two-Year-Olds, 
the winner of which may be generally reckoned as something like two 
stone behind the Middle Park Plate form, as was remarked by Lord 
Suffolk in the Badminton Library volume on ‘‘ Racing.’’ A good colt 
or filly may win the Brocklesby, a very few have done so, but the 
average winner is very seldom conspicuous when the best of their year 
come out. 


Weight for Sex 


Some commentators on Turf affairs are disposed to include the 
Ascot Gold Cup as a classic, and if the five were extended this would 
be the first one would be ready to take in. Personally I have been a 
strict adherent to the old convention, and maintain that there are, as I 
was brought up to believe, only five classics, the principal races for 
three-year-olds, though I can give no better reason than that I was 
brought up to believe it. One respect in which the five stand out from 
most other contests is that in them the horses run at even weights— 
with only the allowance for fillies, who in horseflesh are regarded as 
the weaker sex, whatever they may be where humanity is concerned. 
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LIEUT. A. KNOWLES WINNING THE SUBALTERNS’ CUP AT SPA ON AUXI. 


This allowance has often varied. Sometimes colts have been called 
upon to give 3 lb., sometimes 5 lb., though I do not recollect that the 
intermediate 4 lb. has ever been the standard. These variations have 
not always been regulated by the time of year. At present in the Two 
Thousand Guineas colts allow fillies 51b.: it may be incidentally 
remarked that when the race was originated in 1809 fillies received 
only a 3 lb. allowance, carrying 8 st. against 8 st. 3 lb. carried by the 
colts. In the Derby, as in the Two Thousand, colts carry 9g st., fillies 
8st. glb.: in the first Derby, run at Epsom May 4th, 1780, colts had 
8 st., fillies 7 st. 11 lb. In the St. Leger the fillies are supposed to 
have come on, for at Doncaster they receive only 3 Ib. So many were 
successful that the 5 Ib. was reduced. In the first St. Leger, run at 
Doncaster in 1776 over a distance of two miles, the fillies were only 
allowed 2 lb., the weights being 8 st. and 7 st. 12 Ib. 


Penalties and Allowances 


Penalties and allowances have a tendency to reduce races to the 
level of handicaps, and those events therefore where even weights, or 
strictly weight-for-age is the rule, seem to be of higher distinction. 
There are of course excellent reasons why there should be penalties 
and allowances. If there were not, horses. of established reputation 
would frighten away others who according to all form could have no 
chance, and thus fields would be small, indeed in not a few cases the 
best horse would simply walk over. Some races have conditions like 
those of the St. James’s Palace Stakes at Epsom. This is generally 
run a fortnight later than the Derby, but fillies are only allowed 3 lb., 
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winners have no penalties, the only further concession being a 7 lb. 
for maidens. There is, again, the Prince of Wales’ Stakes at Ascot, 
which counts for less than it would otherwise do—incidentally here 
fillies are allowed 5 lb.—as it is possible for runners to have earned 
penalties of glb., so that, others claiming a 7 lb. maiden allowances, a 
variation of 16lb., equivalent to many lengths, may be found among 
competitors. I am sorry that I cannot light on the weights originally 
carried in the Gold Cup, the Gold Cup always signifying the Ascot 
race, though other Gold Cups are run for elsewhere, nearly all of them 
over other than that which is recognised as the Cup course, two miles 
and a half. 


Winners of the Two Thousand 


On the 7th of the month it will be strange if another famous name 
is not added to the list of notable winners, for the Two Thousand has 
seldom fallen to other than a really good horse. A definition of this 
term was lately given, and I am inclined to agree with it. A good 
horse was described as one who has distinguished himself in the chief 
weight-for-age races when in training, and who has retired to the 
stud with a prospect of attracting owners of good mares at a substantial 
fee. The term ‘‘ good horse ’’ is employed so casually by many people 
that it has come to have no meaning. Recent Two Thousand Guineas 
winners include Lady James Douglas’s Gainsborough, Mr. A. W. Cox’s 
Gay Crusader—the owner having been known at the time of his success 
by the assumed name of “‘ Fairie ’’-—Mr. S. B. Joel’s Pommern, Sir 
John Thursby’s Kennymore, Mr. Walter Raphael’s Louvois, Mr. H. B. 


LIEUT.-COL, A. C. LITTLE’S SCONE BEATING CAPT. R. M. THOMPSON’S JIM FOR 
‘THE B.E.F. HANDICAP STEEPLECHASE AT SPA. 
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Duryea’s Sweeper II., Mr. J. B. Joel’s Sunstar, Lord Rosebery’s Neil 
Gow, King Edward’s Minoru, all of whom may certainly be called good 
horses, though the term can scarcely be applied to Mr. A. Belmont’s 
Norman III., who won in 1908. He was preceded by Captain Greer’s 
Slieve Gallion, Mr. Arthur James’s Gorgos—scarcely perhaps up to 
classic form—and then by Mr. W. F. de Wend Fenton’s Vedas, whose 
temper later in life prevented him from doing himself justice. The 
winner in 1904 was Mr. Leopold de Rothschild’s St. Amant, a good 
horse. Sir James Miller’s Rock Sand comes into the category, as 
certainly does Mr. Sievier’s Sceptre. Sir Ernest Cassel’s Handicapper 
is among the doubtful ones, if indeed his status was open to doubt, 
but King Edward’s Diamond Jubilee, and still more the Duke of West- 
minster’s Flying Fox, were among the best of modern times, albeit 
Diamond Jubilee was inferior to his elder brother, Persimmon. Mr. 
Wallace Johnstone’s Disraeli was an inexplicable colt. He won the 
Two Thousand with great ease, having been unfortunate to fail in the 
Middle Park Plate the previous season; but for no reason that can be 
ascertained, starting a hot favourite for the Derby, he gave evidence 
of an extraordinary decline, and never recovered. Galtee More and 
St. Frusquin were among the best, and so the list goes back with any 
but a really good horse very seldom to be found in it. 


Winners of the One Thousand 


Winners of the One Thousand have been more variable. Lord 
Derby’s Ferry, who started at 50 to 1 last year and so unexpectedly 
beat Mr. Cox’s My Dear, was not a good animal. Lord d’Abernon’s 
Diadem (1917), though a non-stayer, was a wonder for speed, but 
perhaps not very much is to be said for Lord Derby’s Canyon (1916), 
Lord Rosebery’s Vaucluse (1915), or for Mr. J. B. Joel’s Princess 
Dorrie and Jest, winners in 1914 and 1913. It is difficult to place 
Mr. Walter Raphael’s Tagalie (1912), notwithstanding that she won 
the Derby. Mr. J. A. de Rothschild’s Atmah (1911) was another of 
the questionable ones, and probably Major Waldorf-Astor’s Winkipop 
(1910), Mr. Neumann’s Electra (1909), and Mr. R. Croker’s Rhodora 
(1908) were scarcely up to the average, as may be said of Colonel Hall- 
Walker’s Witch Elm (1907). But Sir Daniel Cooper’s Flair (1g06) 
ranks high among the good ones; she and her foal made at auction a 
sum of 15,000 guineas, which is, so far as I know, the highest price 
ever paid for a mare and her offspring. I think that Colonel Hall- 
Walker’s Cherry Lass (1905) must be placed among the really good 
ones—her owner considers her very unlucky to have lost the Leger. 
Before her came Major Eustace Loder’s Pretty Polly (1904), Lord 
Falmouth’s Quintessence (1903), and Sceptre (1902) aforesaid, whose 
merits are everywhere acknowledged. 


The Coming Two Thousand 


At the approaching celebration we may see, amongst others, 
Major Waldorf Astor’s Buchan or Lord Basil, Sir A. Black’s The 
Panther, Sir William Cooke’s Golden Orb, Mr. A. W. Cox’s Mani- 
lardo, Major L. B. Holliday’s Monte Faro, and Mr. Lionel Robinson’s 
Stefan the Great. Probably The Panther will be favourite, pressed in 
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the market as the Derby betting indicates by Stefan the Great; but if 
Mr. Cox’s Manilardo is at his best it will not surprise me to see him 
take classic honours. It may be added, however, that horses trained 
in the Manton stable are often backward at the beginning of the 
year, for the reason that unless the weather has been particularly 
favourable, as it has not been this season, the state of the ground 
has frequently interfered with fast work, essential to a preparation. 
Still, backward as Manilardo was he cantered away with the Wood 
Ditton Stakes at the Craven Meeting and Buchan was victorious in the 
Craven Stakes. The name of Cygnus may become familiar. 


LIEUT. C.K. DAVY ON LIEUT. J. C. B. LETHBRIDGE’S DALY LAD, BY SANTOI, 
WINNING THE CAVALRY CORPS CUP AT SPA. 


Past Racing 

Glancing back to what has happened so far this year, it is possible 
that the Brocklesby winner, Mr. S. B. Joel’s Lacrosse, a son of Long 
Set and Harama, may be better than the usual winner of this event. 
He has run a second time and won his race, the Sudbury Plate at 
Derby, in which he very easily beat Mr. Hardy’s Charlie’s Smile, who 
went on to Gatwick and there beat a filly, Lady Meave, who had also 
been enrolled as a winner. Sir Thomas Dewar produced at Liverpool 
a handsome little filly called Sunny Moya, a daughter of Sunstar and 
Cherimoya, the dam remarkable in Turf history as having been only 
once on a racecourse, when she very easily won the Oaks of 1g11— 
in a canter by three lengths from 20 opponents. The tendency to 
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exaggerate the merit of early two-year-olds was observable in the case 
of Sunny Moya. She won a second time at Derby, but with odds of 
3 to 1 on her was beaten in the Little John Plate, a minor two-year-old 
stake at Nottingham. More must be seen of Lacrosse before he can 
be placed. He appears to be decidedly the best of the two-year-olds 
up to the time of writing. 


It may be assumed that Lord Derby’s Hainault was not at his best 
in the Lincolnshire Handicap, and the same may be said of Mr. Charles 
Garland’s Somme Kiss. Lady Queensbury’s Royal Bucks won the race 
with a good deal of ease, greatly aided by a good start. There is less 
credit due to him, as he was receiving 17 lb. from Mr. S. B. Joel’s 
Rivershore, who did not get well away and was supposed not to have 
shown his form. He did sufficiently well, however, to make him start 
an odds-on favourite for the Newbury Spring Cup, in which he was 
beaten, though only a head, by Lord Durham Callander. Lord Rose- 
bery’s Rizzio, remarkable as being the son of two Derby winners, 
Cicero and Signorinetta, disappears for the season, having split a 
pastern. Odds of 7 to 4 were laid on Rizzio for the Greenham 
Stakes at Newbury, in which he was unexpectedly beaten by Poly- 
gnotus, whose success could not have been reasonably anticipated, as 
at Liverpool, after being made an odds-on favourite, he finished last 
of four in the Union Jack Stakes. As Polygnotus is not in the classics 
his capacity matters less. When a favourite fails excuses are generally 
made for him, as they were for Rizzio. Whether they were well 
founded is a question for the now distant future if it is ever to be 
answered. Mr. Farquharson’s Ramboda won the Berkshire Handicap 


at Newbury in such good style that possibly it may presently appear 
he is worthy of inclusion in the list of good three-year-olds, though he 
failed at Hurst Park. It is indiscreet to arrive at conclusions too 
hastily, 


The Pictures 


Botafogo, whose portrait I am able to give by the kindness of 
Captain Ernest Tanner, possesses the distinction of having been sold 
for more money than was ever paid previously for a horse. His present 
owner, Sefior Martinez de Hoz, gave £40,000 for him, which so far 
only equals the sum which Mr. J. B. Joel paid for Prince Palatine; but 
in addition to the cheque written by the famous Argentine breeder and 
owner, part of what may be called the purchase money is an obligation 
to serve two mares belonging to the seller annually for a period of five 
years. As Botafogo’s fee will probably be £500, that means an 
additional £5,000. Botafogo is a son of Orbit, winner of the Eclipse 
Stakes at Sandown in 1888, and Moisonneuse, a daughter of Dollar 
and Schooner, inheriting the blood of The Flying Dutchman—her 
grandsire—Bay Middleton, Faugh-a-Ballagh, and other great horses, 
Orbit was by Bend Or—Fair Alice, Bend Or by Doncaster—Rouge 
Rose, Fair Alice by Cambuscan—Young Alice, and so back to Stock- 
well, Thormanby, Newminster, and Young Melbourne. Botafogo was 
only once beaten, and the running was proved to be altogether wrong, 
for when the two met again the colt ‘ lost’? his former conqueror. 
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The other pictures are from photographs which Mr. Ekyn has been 
good enough to send me. They were taken at a meeting of the Cavalry 
Corps held in Belgium. It must sorely afflict the egregious Mr. George 
Lambert, M.P., and other virulent enemies of sport to know that when- 
ever it was possible officers on active service enjoyed themselves by 
getting up a race meeting. Descriptions of the photographs are 
appended to them. 


BOTAFOGO, BY ORBIT-MOISONNEUSE. 
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MR. CHARLES T. GARLAND. 
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MORETON HALL, MORETON MORRELL. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK 


No. LXXVI. MR. CHARLES T. GARLAND 


BY THE EDITOR. 


R. GARLAND is one of those quiet and unobtrusive supporters 

of the Turf who are of such especial value to it. He has no use 
for the advertisement from which not all owners of horses appear 
timidly to shrink. A hunting man, a polo player, a yachtsman, a shot 
above the average with fowling piece—to use the old-world term— 
and rifle alike, he may certainly be described as an all round sportsman. 
As an owner of racehorses he has not so far been conspicuous in the 
principal events. ‘‘ Novices’ luck ’’ has not gone much in his direction; 
‘but he has only been at the great game for a few years, and when in 
course of time a bearer of the light blue, black spots, light blue cap, 
carries off one of the races which render horse and owner memorable, 
sincere congratulations from all classes of racing men will be cordially 
forthcoming. 

It was as an owner of jumpers that Mr. Garland first began racing. 
Perhaps it is natural that a horseman should take to that branch of 
the sport in which he can at times personally participate. The colours 
were first registered in 1904, though it was in the following year that 
they began to make their mark, a distinct if not a very deep one. As 
a general rule in dealing with ‘‘ Sportsmen of Mark’’ in their capacity 
as owners, the word ‘‘ owner ’’ always implying owner of race horses, 
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I have been accustomed to speak exclusively of the best animals with 
whom the subject of the sketch has been associated. Mr. Garland’s 
start was, however, rendered interesting by his possession of a selling 
plater, one moreover who changed hands for very small sums, the horse 
in question being Wild Aster, whose career is extraordinary if not, 
as I am inclined to think it must be, unprecedented, inasmuch as at 
the age of eighteen he is still in training, and furthermore a winner 
of three consecutive races in this his nineteenth year, that is to say 
during the last few weeks prior to the penning of this article. In 
February, 1905, the son of Victor Wild and Astoria, having proved a 
failure on the flat, won for the first time over hurdles. 
It may possibly be considered strange that the offspring of 
so good a horse as the dual Jubilee winner should have 
been so consistently unsuccessful, as they may be described, in 
spite of his production of two or three animals who won races. Wild 
Aster, to make the story complete, had been beaten five times over 
hurdles as a three-year-old, but at Leicester he came out for the Hum- 
berstone Maiden Selling Hurdle Race as a four-year-old, and ridden 
by Percy Woodland beat a field of a dozen by three lengths. — His 
jockey assuredly cannot have imagined that he was beginning a long 
acquaintance with the colt which was to last several times as long as 
the ordinary existence of a thoroughbred in training! Mr. Garland 
was induced to buy the winner in for 140 guineas. It should perhaps 
be added that Wild Aster was not allowed to take the race till he had 
gone through the ordeal of an objection, laid by Mr. J. Fergusson, 
who was second on Coulthwaite’s Express; an objection which, how- 
ever, was overruled, though the Stewards returned Mr. Fergusson’s 
deposit. 


In retaining Wild Aster it did not look as if Mr. Garland had done 
a particularly wise thing. The colt came out at Windsor a week later 
and was beaten out of a place; he then ran at Warwick for the Welles- 
bourne Hurdle race, though here he was not expected to win. He was 
the second string, starting at 20 to 1, and Mr. Garland took the race 
with an animal called Jason, a 6 to 1 chance. At Leicester Wild Aster, 
starting at 5 to 2, came down, one of the very few times that ‘ fell ”’ 
has been appended to his name. He did better at Birmingham, being 
beaten only a head by an animal called Little Fritz, who was sold for 
80 guineas, so little was Wild Aster esteemed. Meantime he had been 
schooled over fences, and ran in a steeplechase at Hawthorn Hill, then 
in another at Nottingham, finishing nowhere, and I need not mention 
the names of the competitors as they were never known to fame and 
have been long forgotten. At Colwall Park the colt returned to 
hurdling, being beaten in a £50 stake, and at Cheltenham it was an 
improvement on his recent performances to run third to an animal 
called Royal Berry belonging to Lord Coventry. Sandown was his 
next scene of action, entered as usual to be sold for £50, and here he 
was an indifferent third to Eastern Friars, who was sold for 105 
guineas, one of those behind being Belosselsky, the horse, if I remember 
correctly, on whom that exceptionally successful jockey, W. Lane, met 
with his accident at Lingfield, which kept him hovering between life 
and death for some weeks, and ended his professional career. After 
this Wild Aster was beaten at Nottingham, at Warwick, at Birming- 
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ham, at Nottingham trying once more in a steeplechase. Finally at 
the Kempton Christmas Meeting Mason got him home over hurdles, 
and Mr. Garland was glad to let him go for 130 guineas. This was his 
fifteenth race as a four-year-old; lie won the first and last, truly a hard 
year’s work for a colt, and in view of the fact that he won the Milverton 
Handicap Hurdle Race at Warwick on the 1oth March, 1919, it may 
at any rate be said that Victor Wild had gifted his son with a sound 
constitution. 


MORETON HALL FROM THE PARK. 


I have devoted a good deal of space to an animal who was certainly 
not remarkable for the total of his winnings in stakes during the time 
that he carried the light blue and black spots, but I think it will be 
admitted that the recital was worth giving. Jason, already mentioned, 
was bred by Prince Soltykoff, a son of Gold and Argo Navis, both well 
known bearers of the Russian Prince’s pink. The horse won a National 
Hunt Flat race at Warwick, a meeting which Mr. Garland always 
did his best to assist, as his place, Moreton Morrell, is in the county, 
and afterwards took the Selby Handicap Steeplechase at Birmingham, 
ridden by Mason, who frequently wore the colours. Jason showed no 
small promise, but his career was a short one. Mr. Garland’s best 
horse at this time was Sudden Rise, a daughter of Childwick and 
Golden Horn, bought as a five-year-old after winning for Mr. F. C. 
Burroughs, and her new owner made a lucky start with her, riding her 
to victory in the Debdale Maiden National Hunt Flat Race at Warwick 
in November. For this event there were nine starters, an animal 
named Sleep coming in first, but being disqualified. Sudden Rise was 
meeting another of his own age, named Onward, ridden by Mr. J. 
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Fergusson, whom she beat by half a dozen lengths, and jockeyship was 
certainly not lacking in the race, for amongst those who finished behind 
were Mr. C. Bewicke on Hazel Slade, Mr. H. Rich on Vibrant, Mr. 
W. Bissill on Castle Wise, Mr. O. Anthony on Countenance, Mr. 
Barthropp on Truthful Maiden, Mr. H. Hunt on Vagrant II., and Mr. 
Walter Bulteel, who afterwards became a _ professional, on Gay 
Duchess. It is evident that Mr. Garland could ride. 

Sudden Rise won her next three races: a steeplechase at Birming- 
ham, Mason in the saddle, another at Windsor, with the same jockey, 
and Mason was also on her back when with odds of 5 to 1 on her she 
won her fourth consecutive race at Wolverhampton. In 1906 she was 
only once successful, at Kempton, her rider this time being Birch, who 
won the Liverpool on Moifaa, and subsequently had a terribly bad fall 
at Gatwick—I think the name of the horse who did the mischief there 
was Black Ivory—which incapacitated him for life. In 1907 Sudden 
Rise did almost as well as she had done as a five-year-old, for in her 
last five races she only met with one defeat, winning at Wolverhamp- 
ton, the Staffordshire Handicap Steeplechase, at Derby, where she 
disposed of a favourite horse belonging to the late Sir Peter Walker, 
named Flutterer, of Mr. Frank Bibby’s Aerostat and of her old oppo- 
nent Onward. Then at Sandown she was second for the Criterion 
Steeplechase to Chessington, giving him 22lb. At Nottingham she 
turned the tables on this horse, he being then in receipt of a stone— 
the 8 lb. made the difference apparently—and at Wolverhampton she 
won the Christmas Handicap, Flutterer again one of the beaten 
division. 

Perhaps the best ’chaser Mr. Garland has ever owned was Oat- 
lands, a son of Waterford and Blanche Nef, bought from Mr. J. Lowry 
after he had run second for the Conyngham Cup, in one of the years 
when Covert Hack, my old friend and contributor, Major “Arthur 
Hughes Onslow up, was beaten. Oatlands showed his ability to jump 
the Aintree fences by finishing second for the Becher Steeplechase, at 
least he came in third, but his old opponent Onward was disqualified 
for bumping and boring, so bad a case that his jockey was suspended. 
It was no discredit to Oatlands to be beaten for the Liverpool Trial 
Steeplechase at Sandown Park as a six-year-old in 1906, for he was 
only in receipt of 5 1b. from that extraordinarily good animal John 
M.P., but he won the New Century Steeplechase at Hurst Park in a 
field of twelve, behind him being such well-known animals as Sachem, 
Frisky Bill, Vaerdalen, Bellivor Tor, Mr. Quilp, Eteocles, etc., and 
then he tried his luck in the Liverpool. This was the year when John 
M.P., starting at the short price of 7 to 2, came to grief at the Canal 
turn. Oatlands and Timothy Titus led over the water, but Ascetic’s 
Silver was that year invincible, winning easily from Red Lad and Aunt 
May, the latter ridden by the present Stockbridge trainer, Mr. Persse. 
Oatlands finished sixth, immediately behind Mr. Gorham Wolf’s Folly. 
Most horses take a considerable time to recover after the National, and 
Oatlands was beaten a long way for the Lancashire Handicap Steeple- 
chase; but his reputation was so good—and deservedly so—that he was 
well backed for the Grand Sefton Steeplechase. At this time, however, 
Hack Watch was a great horse, and Oatlands could only run third to 
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him. The following season he only got home once, for the Spring 
Handicap Steeplechase at Kempton Park. 

It is rather exceptional for an owner who has been associated with 
steeplechasing to take to sport under Jockey Club Rules. Some of the 
principal owners of jumpers have cared nothing for flat racing. I do 
not think the late Sir Charles Assheton-Smith ever ran on the flat. I 
cannot remember that Mr. George Bulteel ever did so, and though Mr. 


THE STABLES, MORETON HALL. 


Frank Bibby races under both codes, his love is for the fencer. In 
1914, however, .after some years of absence from active participation 
in the sport, Mr. Garland was tempted to Newmarket, and having 
bought Polydamon, a son of Polymelus and Damia, for 1,800 guineas, 
sent the colt to Pickering. Unfortunately he proved a failure. In all 
probability he might have won races, but not the kind of races Mr. 
Garland cared to win. With King’s Day he was more fortunate. For 
this son of Roi Hérode and Set Fair only 530 guineas was paid, and 
the colt began by taking the Brocklesby from Captain Ernest Tanner’s 
Parana and fourteen others. His penalty stopped him in the West- 
minster Plate at the Epsom Spring Meeting, but he won a nice race 
worth over £700, a Breeders’ Stakes, at the Newmarket Second Spring. 
Needless to say it is the exception for a Brocklesby winner to train on 
into a really good horse. King’s Day won nothing else during the 
season, and only a single stake as a three-year-old. King’s Common, 
no relation to King’s Day, the horse being by William Rufus out of Miss 
Common, after winning a £500 stake at the Curragh carried the light 
blue and black spots into second place for the Irish Derby, beaten only 
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a short head by Land of Song; but he did nothing afterwards, though 
another of Mr. Garland’s horses, Irrawaddy, won the Baldoyle Derby 
and the equally valuable St. George’s Handicap. Ardigon and Reign- 
ing Star have also won races for Mr. Garland. 

Doubtless the best horse he has ever owned is Somme Kiss, the 
son of Sunstar and Stolen Kiss by Best Man. For him Mr. Garland 
gave 3,000 guineas at the September Sales—I was on the point of 
saying the Doncaster Sales, but of course they were held at New- 
market. The history of Somme Kiss is so recent that it need hardly 
be given in detail. He was third for the New Coventry Stakes to 
Benevente, second for the Hopeful to Lord Jersey’s Freesia, beaten 
only a neck, and last year started off by running Gainsborough to a 
length and a half for the Two Thousand Guineas, a fortnight after- 
wards winning the Newmarket Stakes, placing Mr. Garland thirteenth 
in the list of winning owners. Doubts have been expressed as to 
whether Somme Kiss will stand a preparation. He was not really 
ready for the Lincolnshire Handicap, where, however, he showed fine 
speed until lack of condition told upon him. I hear with pleasure that 
in spite of the dictum of a Newmarket veterinary surgeon, who stated 
the opinion that the colt could never be thoroughly wound up, great 
hopes are entertained of him. Milton, the son of Marcovil and Misfit, 
for whom Mr. Garland paid 5,000 guineas last December, has not yet 
carried the colours. 

This vear Mr. Garland made a promising start with his two-year- 
olds, running second for the Brocklesby Plate with Woodrow, a son 
of Chaucer and Dictate, and this second seems to count for something, 
as the winner, Lacrosse, appears to be above the average of colts who 
have lately taken this race. Ashbede, a daughter of Adam Bede and 
Ashbelle, also ran second at Warwick, beaten only a neck for the Grove 
Park Plate, and she certainly seems to be a cheap filly, as Mr. Garland 
gave no more than 115 guineas for her together with her dam. His 
yearlings comprise only a modest four, daughters of Simon Square and 
Fair Glory, of Sunflower II. and Ashbelle, with sons of Troutbeck and 
Dark Dancer, Valens and Court Beauty. The horses, it shculd be 
added, are now under the most efficient charge of Colling, but Mr. 
Garland is about to start a private stable, with young Colling for 
trainer. His father will of course supervise. 

Mr. Garland is so keen about polo that he had a ground laid out 
at his Warwickshire place, Moreton Morrell, where tournaments have 
annually been played, at least they were so from 1907 to 1914, and 
they had a considerable reputation in the polo world, a team consisting 
of Mr. Garland himself and three of the brothers Nickalls having done 
admirably in the Champion Cup. There is little shooting in the neigh- 
bourhood of Moreton, but exceptionally good sport is obtained at his 
places in Herefordshire, Brockhampton and Saltmarsh Castle, the 
former being particularly good. The birds are extraordinarily high. I 
happen to know something of their nature, having often shot with the 
late Colonel Harry McCalmont at a place near by—Bishopswood, Ross, 
where the conformation of the country is similar, coverts down the 
slopes of steep hills. At Brockhampton a thousand head a day is by 
no means exceptional, and considering that some of the birds are prac- 
tically, if not actually, out of reach, this means much. In Scotland 
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Mr. Garland for some years before the war leased Dalamean in Perth- 
shire, where grouse are plentiful, and where there is also a deer forest, 
and another of his resorts for some years has been Auchleeks. One of 
the yachts he has hired is Atalanta, which was built with a view to 
competing. for the America Cup, and it should be added that Mr. 
Garland is a keen tennis player, of the real game of tennis—not the 
“lawn ”’ variety—having built a court at Moreton Morell. His pro- 
fessional there is E. Johnson, who has had more than one match with 
the celebrated Punch Fairs, and though Johnson not unnaturally came 
off second, it requires a first-rate exponent to give Fairs a game. 


STABLE ARCH, MORETON HALL. 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


By WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


Changes produced by the War in country districts. 


T is a fine thing to lift up one’s eyes to the hills, but it is better 

still to go amongst them; and though autumn is the time usually 
chosen for such expeditions, there is a charm about the high moorland 
that belongs especially to spring. There is no blaze of colour, no 
sound of bees amongst the heather, no scented breeze or broiling sun- 
shine. Nature is not resting after work accomplished, she is setting 
out to her labour, and it is fitting that, the atmosphere should be keen 
and bracing, stimulating rather than restful. The life of the moorland 
is not the product of genial warmth and sheltered conditions; it is the 
survival of the absolutely fit. Here, everything that lives must put 
up a stern fight for existence, and there is evidence of this on every 
hand. I know no more impressive sight in our islands than a great 
lone Scotch Fir, or as the newer botany calls them, Scotch pine, that 
has braved the gales of a hundred years or more and still stands 
triumphant on a bleak moor or mountain side. What a victor! and 
what endless fights during successive.winters! The trees that front 
the gale in massed formation help each other, but the lone pine must 
tely entirely on its own stout fibres. A man passing such a tree may 
well feel the exultation of battle and victory stirred in his sinews, and 
who would say that homage is not well bestowed on such a conqueror? 
To see one of these mighty trees clear cut against the sunset glow in 
the western sky is to have a picture etched upon the brain that cannot 
fade. 

Though all the moorland life does not challenge the fury of winter 
weather in the same fearless way as the Scotch pine, it must all endure 
hardship, and therefore the moorland life in bird and beast and plant 
is strong, and all possess the peculiar beauty that belongs to strength. 
This may manifest itself in form, or colour, or both, but one will not 
search for it in vain. 

Two or three days ago I was on a moorland loch six or seven 
hundred feet above the sea, but only a few miles from it. All round 
me were the tops of many hills, and to the north a range of mountains 
where winter still fought a losing battle with spring. It was a day 
of intermittent sunshine and heavy north-west showers, sometimes of 
snow, sometimes of rain. Cloud shadows travelling swiftly over the 
moorland heralded each coming storm, and among the mountains the 
gale whistled and roared and leapt at us, armed with stinging sleet, 
only to be vanquished each time by the sun. On such a day the moor- 
land is a battlefield where that which has been contends with that which 
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is to be, and man looks on complacently knowing that victory is fore- 
ordained. If he were as much behind the scenés in other matters that 
affect him closely would he have the same confidence I wonder ? 

The low ground round the edge of the loch was covered with young 
heather, bilberry and moorland grasses, each with its own fresh colour 
denoting returning life. Reds and browns and greens were blended 
in patches, and sometimes on the same plant. At a little distance 
the general effect was one of warm brown; but close at hand, and par- 
ticularly in the sunshine succeeding the showers, one found a riot of 
colour. 

I was watching a particularly brilliant patch on the southern slope 
of a low hillock when a mountain hare appeared suddenly on the sky- 
line, not a hundred yards away. It stopped and considered me as I sat 
resting on my oars, then concluding I was harmless it came galloping 
down the slope and sat with ears erect right in the centre of the colour 
patch I had been admiring. It was still white, but its coat showed 
signs of changing to the grey of summer. 

I did not move, for this addition to my picture was very welcome, 
and I did not wish to scare the hare away. Sitting there amongst 
the colours and with the sun shining on it, it looked as white as a 
patch of snow. Its attitude of alertness I thought was due to my 
presence, but soon I concluded that it was listening, and making up 
its mind about something. Presently it turned its head slightly in the 
direction from which it had come, and then it moved off in a leisurely 
manner parallel to the shore, and turned up the first hollow and was 
- lost to view. A few minutes later a shepherd and his dog appeared 
over the hill, and then the movements of the hare were explained. 


The interesting thing about this episode is the different way in 
which this mountain hare behaved from the usual line of action of its 
cousins of the lower lands. The latter, having been disturbed, would 
have made off and then slipped into some hollow where it would have 
crouched close and still, trusting to its protective colouring. |The 
mountain hare in its winter coat has no such protection once the snows 
have gone, and it must make up for its conspicuousness by vigilance 
and wit. So, to avoid the shepherd and his dog, it made use of the 
contours of the ground, keeping a hill between it and danger, and 
judging of direction by sound. That is why it had been listening so 
“intently, and why it moved off without hurry, and with obvious confi- 
dence in its tactics. 


How it would have acted if the dog had been hot on its scent 
may be readily surmised, but in this case the hare had seen danger 
from afar, and in the full knowledge of its conspicuous condition had 
set to work in plenty of time to manceuvre itself into safety. 

Later in the day I surprised one of these creatures as I came over 
a shoulder of a hill. It jumped up just at my feet, but its first care 
was to get out of sight, by putting rising ground between me and it, 
and indeed I never saw it again after the first few yards, though for 
some distance in front of me there was only some gently undulating 
moorland. Obviously the mountain hare in springtime has an 
awkward period to pass through, for he is visible. half a 
mile away, though later in the season it would take a_ sharp 
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eve to detect him thirty yards off if he remained still. 1 
was surprised to notice that the shepherd’s dog did not pick up 
the scent, though I watched him cross the track of the hare. This 
may have been due to good training, or experience in the ways of hares, 
but I wondered whether by any chance Nature, having made the hare 
so conspicuous during this transition stage in the spring, had, as com- 
pensation, weakened the scent? In this connection it must be remem- 
bered that this is the breeding season, and it is not like Nature to make 
any creature specially vulnerable or helpless at such a time. 

I watched the shepherd for some time as he climbed hill after hill 
to survey the moor, and I admired, as I have often done before, the 
long stride and springy step that is acquired by these men. They walk 
quite differently from lowland people or those who travel on roads. 
The leg seems never to be entirely straightened excepting when they 
are standing still. The bent knee takes up all the ground shock, and 
none of this is transmitted to the spine. For this reason they can 
walk all day and, if necessary, all night, with scareely any fatigue. 
The speed with which they get over the ground is remarkable, as 
anyone who has walked with them will know, and no road walker, 
however good he may be, can compete with them on their own ground. 
Borrow was rather chagrined to find that the shepherd who guided him 
up Plinlimmon could so easily outwalk him, for he knew his own powers 
and was justly proud of them. A man who can keep up six miles an 
hour on a road for several hours, as Borrow could, should take some 
beating, one would think. 

On this particular day I met a man nearing the allotted span, who 
had walked seventeen miles over the hills the day before to vote for a 
candidate for the education council. This shows, I think, that the 
hill men can not only walk, but that they take a keener interest in 
educational matters than is usual amongst people who live where there 
are roads. It would be difficult to give any idea of the richness and 
variety of the colouring on these heather-covered hills, when the sun was 
shining, and I recalled the bleak barrenness of the grass-covered hills 
of Roxburgh and Northumberland at this time of year. It would be 
difficult, too, to find a greater contrast than the mountains of the east 
and west. The former are better sheep pasture, no doubt, but for beauty 
and for game the hills of Galloway can hardly be surpassed. 

Grouse could be seen and heard on every hand, wild duck in pairs 
were flying to and from the loch all day, peewits and curlews were 
calling, and the white hares basked in the sunshine on the sheltered 
southern slopes. Coming from the seashore I felt the air keener and far 
more bracing. Walking was less fatiguing, and the endless hills as far 
as eye could see on every hand suggested great Atlantic rollers petrified 
and made still for ever. I came down to the lowlands in the evening 
with the feeling that I had been in another world where human beings 
were as rare as eagles and where houses had not been invented. There, 
bird and beast possessed the land and occupied it, and the wild beauty 
of Nature was unspoiled. 

This is one of the latest nesting seasons that I remember. Even 
the peewit has not seriously commenced laying—a very few eggs have 
been found in this neighbourhood up to date. We expect these eggs 
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any time after March 2oth, and it is illegal to take them after April 
15th, but here we are in the middle of April and the birds are still 
waiting for spring. There has been plenty of sunshine, but with it 
bitter winds, so that only sheltered nooks show any real sign of 
awakening life. The other day I came across a natural garden in a 
cleft of the cliffs, open only to the south, and there the bumble bees 
were busy amongst willow blossom, primroses, and a white saxifrage 
that grows on the shore. Only a few yards away winter still held. 
To-day we have that rare combination, a very low glass and a strong 
north wind, and from the look of the sky I think snow must be falling 
on the hills inland. Yet in four days the swallows are due! 

It is remarkable how instantaneously the wild life responds to 
sunshine and warmth at this time of year, and how its awakened 
activities cease the moment the cold wind returns. On one or two 
afternoons there has been ‘a lull and a sudden rise in the temperature, 
and the air has been clamorous with the calling of many birds. The 
marsh, which to-day seems deserted, suddenly leapt into noisy life, 
and for some hours peewits, redshanks and sheldrakes vied with each 
other in clamorous expression of their joy. 

On the 24th of March, during a sunny afternoon, a tortoiseshell 
butterfly that had hibernated on the ceiling of my bedroom woke to life. 
I opened the window and it fluttered away into the sunlight. That 
night there was a bitter frost and next day was cold and stormy, so 
I am afraid the beautiful and fragile creature that I had watched with 
so much interest during the winter months, wondering at the mystery 
of its suspended animation, must have perished before it had been many 
hours awake. Three weeks have elapsed since then, and I have not 
seen another butterfly of any kind. 

The widgeon left the estuary at the end of March, and «hey must 
have all gone at once, for one night I heard them calling in various 
places, and the next night there was not one to be heard, nor did I 
see them again. I have often watched for the departure of the widgeon, 
but I feel sure they must invariably leave at night, or just before day- 
break in the morning, for I have never seen them go. I have seen the 
wild geese leave and the Scoters, on many occasions, and it has always 
been evening or late afternoon when they have set off, and always 
after a good deal of preliminary flying round and excitement, but the 
widgeon leave without fuss and without warning. 


* * * * 


There is, I think, no doubt that many species of birds that do not 
nest in colonies are very clannish and jealous of intruders in their 
particular district, and this antipathy to strangers is most intense at 
nesting time. It is a food question entirely, for it is obvious that the 
keener the competition the further the parent birds will have to range 
and carry for their young. Swallows, I know, permit only a certain 
number of nests in a district, and they drive off intruders in a very 
determined manner, and the reason that prompts them to do so prompts 
other birds to act in a similar manner. Two definite results follow 
this line of action :—(1) There is a fairly even distribution of bird life; 
(2) the good or harm they do to crops and agriculture is seldom con- 
fined to one district at the expense of others. 
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The migrants often have a stiff fight before they can secure to 
themselves their last year’s nesting place, but the home birds probably 
keep a watchful eye on their districts all through the winter. 


The enormous amount of timber cutting that has been going on 
all over the country will have upset the distribution considerably, and 
many thousands of birds will find their nesting haunts gone. This will 
mean in very many cases that the dispossessed ones will have to fight 
for a new home. In districts already fully stocked, wholesale migra- 
tion will take place inevitably, and we may find unfamiliar species 
appearing where the conditions of life are hardly suitable. Birds from 
the low lands may be driven to the moors. Birds inhabiting woods 
ina populous district amongst gardens, fields, farmyards, etc., may 
be driven to woods in remoter parts of the country where none of these 
things exist, or only to a very limited extent. 


A case of wholesale dispossession has come under my observation. 
A small wood inhabited by a colony of jays has gone. I am not sorry 
this has happened, for the jay is a robber, and he has to nest in colonies 
or the other birds would chivvy him away; as it is he can not only 
hold his own, but he clears the immediate neighbourhood. Wherever 
this colony has gone many other birds will have to make room for it, 
and they will have to find fresh homes. 

Since the extensive timber cutting operations began magpies have 
made their appearance in this neighbourhood, and I have little doubt 
they have been driven away from their usual nesting haunts. 

I wonder what would happen to the birds that nest in trees if all 
our woods were cut down? Would they leave the country or take to 
nesting on the ground? 

Many years ago rooks used to nest in some bushes in a garden 
in Stromness, and perhaps they do still. As there are no trees in 
Orkney, bushes had to serve. 

Another recent change in the country districts that is directly due 
to the war, and which will have a marked effect on bird life, is the 
enormous increase in the area of ploughed land; and of all birds part- 
ridges will probably benefit most from this. Certainly in my home 
district there has been a great increase in the number of partridges 
during the last few seasons. This is partly due, no doubt, to the 
decrease in shooting, but the extra ploughed land has been an import- 
ant factor, and possibly we shall get back to the conditions that existed 
in the days before it ceased to pay to grow corn, when probably there 
were 20 partridges for every one in 1914. 

There are many changes that will affect the bird life of the 
country, and there will necessarily be changes in their habits and way 
of life. The insectivorous birds will find their feeding grounds 
restricted, while the grain-eating birds will find their food supplies 
enormously increased. It is not possible to forecast the - probable 
results of these and other changes, for so many things have to be 
taken into account, but the study of bird life will be increasingly inter- 
esting. Many humble creatures will have to adapt themselves to new 
conditions. The mole will find it harder to pick up a living because 
of a reduction in the stock of grubs and worms which will result from 
the greater area of land under cultivation, and worms will be less 
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secure than they were in the old pastures, for the plough in spring 
will turn them up in thousands for the waiting rooks and gulls. The 
rabbit will have less grass to eat and will do more damage to crops 
and so become a greater nuisance than ever; and the higher value of 
land will mean fewer fields given over to rushes and thistles and docks, 
so the happy hunting grounds of many thousands of finches and siall 
birds will disappear. But I think there is no doubt that greater pro- 
duction from the land will mean an increase in the total bird life of the 
country, though some species must be adversely affected, and I have 
no doubt that in a few years time we shall have to revise our opinions 
‘regarding the value or otherwise of bird life. Not necessarily because 
these opinions are wrong, but because changed conditions mean 
changed feeding habits. The black-headed gull is already a grain 
eater, and who can say what other birds may follow its lead? 

One small grazing farm near my home is now growing oats and 
potatoes over 80 per cent. of its area, and this sort of thing is pretty 
general. What do the wagtails think about it I wonder, to name but 
one species that will miss the grass land? This is one of the birds 
that will probably retreat to the moorland. 

If the wild geese ever think things over during the nesting season, 
I imagine thousands of them will take a fresh course when they come 
south again, for many of their lonely haunts are now manufacturing 
districts, or naval bases, or some other thing that they have never been 
before. In some cases their marsh feeding grounds have gone, and 
in others the clang of machinery and the rattle of trains has replaced 
the silence that has been theirs since the beginning of the world. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


AFTer A Wer WinyteR.—There is a power of water in the springs 
this year, as was to be expected after the conscientious filling which 
Nature has given them. Since the New Year the lower Kennet valley, 
which has been the scene of my chief observations, has been treated 
to five separate floods, and early in April we all but had a sixth. The 
result has been a river racing like the Dee and much more suggestive 
of salmon than trout. Some of the lower Kennet contains beautiful 
salmon pools, and I sometimes find myself wishing that the efforts of 
the old Thames Salmon Association had been crowned with success. 
In a spring like this a few salmon would surely turn aside at Reading 
and journey towards Newbury, though they would have a difficulty in 
getting past some of the mills. But I fear we shall never get salmon 
back into the Thames or its tributaries. 

Below Newbury the Kennet has been barely fishable so far owing 
to the high water. I have taken a rod out once or twice in the hope 
that things might not be so bad as they looked, and have found them 
even worse. The trout are not numerous at the best of times in the 
part I tried, and low water is essential to getting at the places where 
they lie, a few shallow runs, an eddy or so, one or two glides, and so 
on. As I write, the shallow runs are strong streams, the eddies are 
whirlpools, and the glides are fierce torrents. It seems absurd to 
expect a hatch of olives or grannom in such conditions, and indeed so 
far I have seen neither. Nor has a half-hearted flinging about of wet 
flies produced any result. A bad business. And they tell me that up 
at Hungerford there have been no floods this past winter to speak of. 
It shows how much a river may be influenced by the small rivulets 
which pay their humble tribute. The Kennet only has three tributaries 
of much importance, but in a wet winter there are plenty of runnels 
from the high ground on either side, and they are all brimming now. 


A Possis_L—e Trour SrreamM.—The high water has, however, its 
compensations, for while big rivers may be too big, small ones may 
thus become big enough. I have been agreeably surprised by the 
spring appearance of a little stream in this district which last summer 
was hardly more than a suspicion of dampness on a bed of gravel. It 
now babbles along very cheerfully and is eloquent of the trout that it 
ought to contain. So obviously, indeed, is it a potential trout stream 
that there is to be a modest experiment in stocking in the near future, 
and a couple of hundred small two-year-olds are to be turned into it. 
Whether they will survive the herons, which abound in these parts, 
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or whether as the stream dwindles—it is sure to get low again in 
summer—they will migrate downwards to the reaches haunted by chub 
and pike, and so come to just as bad an end, it is impossible to foretell. 
But without risk there can be no enterprise. 


A SivpLe Form or Dam.—lIt is hoped to improve the stream in the 
dry weather by constructing a low rough dam here and there, nothing 
ambitious, but just enough to raise the water a few inches and to give 
it a little variety and change of character. A good deal can be done 
in the way of dam-making without elaborate apparatus or much expense. 
There is one dodge, recommended to me by a well-known Derbyshire 
angler, which I hope to try, as it seems very simple. It consists in 
bending a length of wire netting at right angles so that it has an 
upright wall of, say, 18 inches or 2 ft., and a base of 2 ft. 6in. or 3 ft. 
It is stretched across the stream, the base being buried by 6 in. or so 
of gravel and the upright wall being supported by piles which are 
driven into the bed. At first, of course, such an erection is a screen 
rather than a dam, but it gradually collects an increment of sticks, 
weeds, leaves, and other flotsam, gravel is joined to the collection, and 
so a quite efficient dam is formed. How such a dam would resist winter 
floods I am not sure, but it is more likely to come through them if it is 
not made too high. A low dam is all that is required to give a few 
inches of extra water in summer, and it obviously does not offer so 
much resistance to a flood as a high one. One can make simple dams 
by wedging logs across a stream or with planks, but for this particular 
water I fancy the wire plan. 


THe DestructivE Heron.—The herons are likely to be a serious 
trouble because of the very lowness of the water, but in one or two 
places we are helped by a thick growth of bushes. These birds are shy 
of working well-bushed streams because their spread of wing makes it 
essential for them to have a good take-off in the event of an alarm. 
The more bushes you have in a heron district the better for your small 
trout. It is well to have some lengths practically inaccessible. Though 
this may be a nuisance to the fisherman, it means sanctuary for the fish. 
It would probably be worth while protecting parts where Nature has 
’ provided no bushes with strands of wire criss-crossed from bank to 
bank. They could be set high enough for the angler to cast under 
them if he wanted to, and they would form a pretty serious obstacle 
to a heron. In such unprotected reaches a good growth of weed 
should be encouraged, and also marginal plants which hang over the 
“water and give the fish cover. Something can be done, too, by 
tethering flat bits of wood to the bank at the deeper corners. They 
will provide hiding places. In fact there are endless ways in which 
small streams can be made habitable and relatively safe for a head of 
trout by the expenditure of a little time and labour. 


More Trout Fisuinc Wantep.—The present state of things in the 
fishery market suggests that it will be wise for anglers to turn their 
attention seriously to such schemes. The end of the war and the 
resumption of ordinary life has caused a great increase in the demand 
for trout fishing, and it is now very difficult to get a rod on good water 
in the South, even if one is prepared to pay a good sum for it. Still 
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more difficult is it, of course, to rent a whole water. There is not, in 
fact, enough trout fishing to go round. But I am sure that there might 
be a great deal more trout fishing than there is, not perhaps of the 
finest quality—there is but one River Test—but good enough to satisfy 
the worst of our cravings. 


NEGLECTED Brooxs.—I have known many a small brook of which 
it has been said, ‘‘ Oh, yes, it contains a few trout, but very few,”’ 
and I have sometimes proved to my own sorrow that such a statement 
is quite accurate. The stream is naturally a trout water, but no one 
has thought it’worth while preserving or encouraging it, and the stock 
of fish has in consequence dwindled almost to nothing. In certain 
cases it has seemed to me that there is a deficiency of spawning beds. 
Some of these brooks run through “‘ stiff’? country, and though they 
may not be deep, they have little gravel in their beds. When this is so 
the trout do not have a real chance of becoming numerous. As, how- 
ever, one finds that what fish there are are fat and well-liking, it is 
evident that there is plenty of food, and it should pay to put some 
small fish in every year to make up for the deficiency in breeding. 

Other small streams may naturally only be able to carry a small 
head of trout owing to a poor food supply, but they could probably be 
improved by the introduction of useful weeds such as_ ranunculus, 
water celery, brook lime, and other plants which are hospitable to fly- 
larvae, snails and shrimps. The erection of small dams, as suggested 
before, would also be worth while if the stream is of meagre volume 
and liable to get very ‘‘ thin’? in summer. An extra inch or two make 
a lot of difference on a shallow. 

Any stream that is not polluted or too full of coarse fish ought to 
be able to support trout, and with a little trouble it should be made 
productive of a certain amount of sport. The fishing may be on a very 
small scale, but that has its attractions. Personally I enjoy nothing 
more than struggling with the difficulties of a tiny overgrown brook, 
where you have to cast to the inch to avoid getting hung up, and where 
a hooked fish is likely to burrow under roots and bushes like a rat. 
One has misfortunes and catastrophes in plenty, but when a trout is 
successfully played and placed in the creel the capture seems some-. 
thing of a triumph. Two or three brace in a day’s fishing give one a 
feeling of solid satisfaction. 


ARTIFICIAL Lakes.—Another method of making trout fishing which 
will probably be more adopted in the future is the construction of 
artificial lakes or ponds. This is more elaborate and expensive than 
developing a brook, but it is more certain in its results. Given a 
suitable site and a sufficient stream to flood it and keep it flooded, you 
cannot fail to get a trout water, and it may be a very good one. 
Blagdon Lake is perhaps the most famous instance of an artificial trout 
pool, and the size reached by its fish is well known. On a smaller 
scale the lakes of the Enton Fly Fishing Club in Surrey show what can 
be done. They were constructed purely for fishing, and I should’ say 
that they have fully justified the original expense, for they yield a large 
number of trout up to 2 lb. or so each year, and provide a considerable 
area of fishing where there was little before. Where a similar 
undertaking is possible I should think it would be well worth while. 
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THe Uses or Rainsow Trout.—Another method of making trout 
fishing is to put rainbows into stagnant ponds which are no good for 
brown trout. This may be a success up to a point, if the water is not 
too dirty and the bottom not too foul. But it means stocking every 
year, as the fish do not breed in such places, and they probably die off 
after about their third year. Where nothing better is obtainable in the 
way of trout fishing the plan is probably worth while. The rainbow 
grows quickly, and for two or three years may do surprisingly well in 
unlikely waters. If the pool is spring-fed and of good quality it might 
be worth while making an artificial spawning bed by turning in a few 
loads of clean gravel at the shallow end. This might make the water 
possible for brown trout as well as better for rainbows. But, so far 
as rainbows are concerned, the artificial spawning bed should be re- 
garded as assisting the fish’s health rather than as a means of keeping 
up the stock. The cases in which they breed successfully in enclosed 
waters in this country seem to be very few. But they evidently need 
gravel beds in which to deposit their ova. If they cannot get them 
they appear to become egg-bound and die. Brown trout do not seem 
to be so handicapped, and they will in case of necessity shed their ova 
in unsuitable places, on the concrete banks of a reservoir, for instance. 
But presumably the ova do not develop properly in such conditions. 
There is room for more investigation into the spawning habits of trout 
in enclosed waters. I do not think it has been fully worked out how 
far they can successfully adapt themselves to circumstances. 


THE PROBLEM OF Bic Trout.—Yet another method of making 
trout fishing is to put big fish into a river already heavily stocked with 
coarse fish. This would be all right if it were possible to get a 
sufficient supply of heavy trout which have not been brought up by 
hand. But the expense and difficulty of doing so would be almost 
insuperable. I have sometimes thought that it might be possible to 
inundate a bit of land close to a river like the Thames, screen it off 
from the river, and turn some young trout into the lake so formed. 
They ought to grow quickly up to a weight of 2lb. or more, and then 
they could be turned into the river. They would be accustomed to 
fend for themselves and would not be so much at a loss as trout of the 
same weight brought up in a fish-breeder’s ponds. I do not see any 
other way in which trout big enough to hold their own could be put 
into such a river as the Thames in large quantities. Something of the 
same sort is done on parts of the Test, but there the water-meadow 
system and the many channels through which the river flows help to 
provide safe growing grounds for young fish. As a rule I think they 
are brought on more quickly by a certain amount of artificial feeding. 
But they have an easier time of it when turned into the Test, than 
would trout turned into the Thames with its many pike and innumer- 
able chub. 


THE Roap TarrRING QueEstion.—Since I wrote the last note on 
this subject I am glad to be able to say that matters have advanced 
in the right direction. |The Board of Agriculture and Fisheries is — 
appointing a committee which is to confer with the Road Board as to 
ways and means of making road treatment safe from the point of view 
of the fisheries. I believe that the Road Board quite appreciates the 
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fact that there is a possibility of danger without certain precautions, 
and we may, I think, hope that definite good will come of the new step. 
Meanwhile there has been a further important contribution to the 
literature of the subject, a paper by Mr. W. J. A. Butterfield in The 
Fishing Gazette of April 5, the spring number of that paper. He 
gives a reasoned consideration of the problem, with its various elements 
of risk and difficulty, and he makes some practical suggestions, one 
being that local authorities should agree to regard road-washings as 
sewage and to treat them accordingly. If that could be brought about 
it would become a matter for engineers, which seems to be emphatically 
what it should be. 

Further experiments may enable us to look on road treatment with 
less suspicion if new materials are discovered, but for the present Mr. 
Butterfield’s suggestion shows the way out, with perhaps a reservation 
in regard to points of special danger, like the road which runs through 
Stockbridge on the Test and communicates with so many different 
channels of the stream. There it would be a very difficult matter to 
deal satisfactorily with the road washings. There are other pieces of 
road which are in a similar category, and at present the only feasible 
alternatives would be to treat them with asphalt or some other material 
proved to be harmless, or to leave them alone. I do not see why 
asphalt should not be employed for special cases of that kind. Though 
it is more expensive than tar-spraying it would not have to be used for 
very great distances. And anyhow it would be less expensive than 
paying damages for the ruin of fisheries worth thousands of pounds. 


A nos Moutons.—The return of life to peace conditions has been 
signalised by the resumption of the dining habit by Walton’s disciples. 
Anglers have ever been prone to assemble round the groaning board. 
One of our earliest London clubs, the Walton and Colton Club, which 
was founded about 1820, existed solely for that purpose, and nearly all 
its successors have made dining a not unimportant part of their yearly 
activities. The British Sea Anglers and the Fly-Fishers’ Club have 
both revived their annual dinner this spring, and a big attendance in 
each case showed that, though the world has hardly got back into its 
stride, fishermen at any rate are very ready to pick up the old threads. 
These fishing dinners are very pleasant functions, they cement many 
friendships, and they do much good to the angier’s cause generally, 
for they stimulate a free flow of ideas and interchange of. experiences. 
A full report of the talk at a fishing dinner might be reproduced as an 
encyclopedia of the history, art and geography of fish and fishing. 
One has to talk very fast indeed to say all that comes into one’s mind, 
as well as to do the necessary amount of listening. 


A Notep Wet-FLy FisHer.—I regret to see an announcement of 
the death of Mr. E. M. Tod at the age of eighty. Mr. Tod was 
one of the most expert prophets of the system of wet-fly fishing as 
practised in the south of Scotland, and he carried on the tradition of 
Stoddart and Stewart. His Wet-Fly Fishing is an interesting and 
suggestive book, a thought didactic, but perhaps none the worse for 
that. One of his suggestions was the use of small double hooks for 
trout flies, a device which proved of great service in tying wet flies for 
“* minor tactics ’’ on the chalk streams. I have myself found it of 
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value in certain circumstances, and specially for grayling, as the double 
hook gives a very good hold. But the chief value of the double hook 
in minor tactics is that it makes the fly sink properly when it falls on to 
the water. Too often a single-hooked fly tries to float, does not quite 
succeed, and reaches the fish in a waterlogged condition which meets 
no known need. Mr. Tod was a frequent contributor to The Fishing 
Gazette, and his articles were always worth reading. He will be 
missed by many friends on both sides of the Border. 


Fine FresH May Mornincs.—May is the real trout-fisher’s month, 
for then you get the delightful days which by prescription should come 
in April—though this April we have had one or two quite perfect days. 
In May there is more fly and it goes on longer. Towards the end of 
the month, if the weather is warm, you will probably get the begin- 
nings of the evening rise. And of late years there has been a tendency 
for the Mayfly to come on in some streams well before June. The alder 
and the Welshman’s button begin in May. The wet-fly streams some 
of them still have a show of March browns, and in addition may tanta- 
lise the angler with hatches of grannom (which comes later on 
‘mountain rivers than in the chalk district), of gravel bed, of hawthorns, 
and of stone flies. 

In short May is an important month, and it sees the season in full 
‘swing everywhere. This year there has been less early fishing than 
‘is usual, owing to the cold winds and wretched weather, so fishermen 
will come to the waters with extra enthusiasm. The trout will be all 
‘the better for their rest, as in April they were reported to be late in 
‘getting into condition. A spell of warm weather, however, will soon 
hearten them up and give them circumference. You can almost see 
the trout of mountain streams filling out when once they have begun to 
improve. 
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MOTORING 


May Days 

The month of May is rich in folklore and mythology, and although 
these fascinating subjects are not within the scope of a motoring 
feature, one may be excused for extolling the spirit of Spring which 
this number heralds. Motorists are indeed emerging from their Winter ; 
a winter whose discontent was more grievous than any in history. 
With all sportsmen they give a common welcome to the dawn of a 
new era, a period which they may justifiably believe has great possi- 
bilities for them. One does not need to be unduly sentimental to 
appreciate the relationship between Spring and the Renaissance of the 
Road that we are now experiencing. Motoring, under favourable con- 
ditions, brings a zest to life that few recreations can afford, and in the 
days of May one should be able to appreciate this re-awakening to the 
full. Unfortunately, there are still such mundane considerations as a 
lack of cars, restrictive legislation, and other aftermaths of the war. 
But the private motorist is emerging from these handicaps quicker 
than some people anticipated, and one may predict his complete eman- 
cipation before very long. The roads at the recent Easter recess 
afforded plenty of evidence of returning joys. The number of cars and 
motor-cycles did not, of course, reach pre-war figures, but it was far 
in excess of those observed at any festive season since the burden of 
war came upon us; and the people one met were mostly of the true 
enthusiast type, owner-drivers who had paid the price of the moment 
—in cash or effort—to get their motors in commission for this initial 
holiday. Everywhere the signs of renewed motoring vitality are 
encouraging, and despite the difficulties of the moment, one may safely 
predict a summer of fulfilment to succeed a spring of promise. 

After which, I will be severely practical ! 


Body Design 

However excellent the chassis of one’s car, its virtues are subdued 
if it is fitted with an unsightly or uncomfortable body. There will 
undoubtedly be more variety in body design in future than was seen 
in pre-war days. Already a number of very striking bodies are in 
evidence. Some of these evidently stake more upon _ appear- 
ance than comfort for their popularity. In selecting a body all depends, 
of course, upon the use to which the car is to be put. Dividing cars 
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very roughly into speed, touring, and town vehicles, there are still 
several sub-divisions to which the variety of bodies obtainable are 
adapted. The limousine and landaulette are fairly straightforward 
propositions. The man who wants a closed car, either for town or 
country work, in which he will ride a passenger, can safely order one 
of the standard models of these types. It is in connection with the 
variety of open touring bodies that most care has to be exercised. 
Those built on stolid lines, and not aspiring to great speed, are gener- 
ally quite comfortable. Thus one finds the open four and five seater 
of pre-war type to have deep and well upholstered seats, generous back 
support, and plenty of leg room. It is evident, however, that modern 
touring bodies of more elegant appearance often do not provide so well 
for the accommodation of their passengers. <A_ fine-looking car 
I examined the other day was typical of this class. The front seats 
were of the bucket type, and were quite comfortable to sit in. They 
were, however, too far from the wind screen, so that in fast travelling 
the driver and his companion were subjected to a storm of broken 
wind currents. The driver’s discomfort was accentuated by the fact 
that the gear and brake levers were outside the body work. The rear 
seats of this car presented a failing inexcusable in a touring body. 
The support for the back was too low and at an incorrect angle, and 
although the chassis was a long one there was not sufficient depth to 
these seats. Viewed from the opposite side of the road this car had a 
most pleasing appearance. It was obviously a touring carriage, but 
gave just that suggestion of speed and life which add so much to this 
type. Yet I would not care to undertake a long journey in it, for the 
reasons indicated. 


The sporting car is often more comfortable than one would antici- 
pate; at least in the driver’s seat, with which I am most familiar. 
Distinguishing it from the racing car pure and simple, there is no 
reason why one should not ride at ease because one’s car is capable 
of high speed. With many sporting cars I have driven the predominant 
fault has been that the upholstering was too meagre. In a fast car 
adequate seat springing and back padding is perhaps more necessary 
than in touring vehicles. 


Light cars, although they are nowadays generally of elegant 
appearance, often offend from the aspect of comfort. The space avail- 
able on a 10 h.p. two-seater is, of course, strictly limited and one can 
sympathise with body designers who have to adapt themselves to it. 
A very attractive little coupe of popular make that a friend of mine 
favoured was found quite useless to him as it necessitated his driving 
with his knees almost under his chin. Leg room, head room, and 
seating space are often lacking on the light coupe and similar cars. 
Another fault common to many light cars is that the rake of the steer- 
ing column brings the wheel too near the seat. From all of which it 
may be inferred that motorists of sparse stature have the advantage in 
light car work over those of generous provortions, in whatever direction 
their excess of inches runs. But, happily, few light cars suffer from 
all the failings enumerated, and in the new models already brought 
to my notice there is a decided advance towards their elimination 
altogether. 
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The C.A.V. Electric Starter 


There seems little doubt that engine starters will soon become a 
standard equipment in high grade cars. When they are reliable these 
devices are certainly a boon and a blessing, and the prevalence of lady 
motorists, wounded motorists, and high compression engines have made 
thein almost an essential on the owner driven car. The electric type 
of starter easily leads the way, and there are several variations of this. 
In the forefront of electric starters is the C.A.V., the product of the 
well-known electrical house of Messrs. C. A. Vandervell & Co., Ltd. 
During the war I spent some time at the C.A.V. factories at Acton 


Tue New C.A.V. Evectric STARTER. 
It is adaptable to every form of Internal-Combustion Engine. 


and Brighton in an “ official ’’ capacity, and being convinced then of 
the care with which their electrical productions are turned out, it was 
with pleasure that I recently accepted the firm’s invitation to see their 
new starter in the making. Limits of space forbid my describing all 
I was shown in my tour of the vast London factory, but readers can 
accept my assurance that the high opinion I had previously formed of 
C.A.V. methods was amply substantiated. From the supervision of a 
wonderful ‘‘ automatic’’ performing four operations at once on the 
starter spindle to the simple gauging of screws, everything was done 
with evident care and efficiency. 

The new C.A.V. electric starter is of the geared type, and turns 
the car’s engine by meshing its bevel drive direct on to a gear-ring 
mounted on the flywheel. The accompanying illustration readily con- 
veys the general design. The starter is actuated by a plunger switch, 
which can be mounted in any position convenient for operation by the 
driver’s foot. 
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_ The method of operation is simple. In the neutral position the 
starter is out of engagement, as depicted in the illustration. When 
the motorist depresses the plunger to a half-way point, determined by 
a ball and spring device, the field magnets of the starter pull the 
armature and pinion longitudinally and revolve them slowly. An easy 
engagement of the gears is thus secured. When the gears are fully 
in mesh and the plunger is completely depressed the full power of the 
motor is exerted in turning the engine. It is then revolved at such a 
speed that a start is assured. A hand operated switch, incorporating 
the half-way pause device, can be substituted for the foot plunger if 
desired. There is very little to get out of order in the C.A.V. starter. 
t is made in three sizes, known.as ZA, ZB, and ZC respectively. The 
smallest model—ZC—is suitable for starting engines up to 16 h.p. 
ZB is powerful enough for most touring cars, as it will swing over a 
40 h.p. engine with ease. The largest model—ZA—will start the most 
powerful engines fitted to cars, and has been used successfully with 
aircraft and marine engines up to 300 h.p. 

The starter is supplied with current from a 12 volt. battery, 
mounted in a case on the running board of the car. This battery, 
which is of about 60 ampere hours capacity, is charged whilst the car 
is in motion from a dynamo, driven off either the cam shaft or the 
clutch shaft or other suitable part. In most cases the dynamo is fitted 
with a free wheel, so that when the car is at rest or running slowly, 
the dynamo overruns the engine. The free wheel, being purposely 
made noisy, reminds the driver to switch off from the ‘‘ charging ”’ 
position. In place of the free wheel a cut out is sometimes fitted, which 
automatically stops the current from running back from the accumu- 
lators to the dynamo as soon as the engine speed falls below the neces- 
sary revolutions to generate current, or when the machine is at rest. 

I spent a.very interesting time in the C.A.V. garage where the 
various models were being fitted to cars of all types and sizes, from a 
go h.p. Itala to a 10 h.p. Morris-Cowley. Among the demonstrations 
accorded me was one on a 30 h.p. ‘‘ Alfa’’ car belonging to Mr. 
Arthur Goodwin, the genial manager to the company. The medium 
size starter turned Mr. Goodwin’s engine over with a fine swing, and 
a ready start was obtained on every occasion. The inventor of the 
C.A.V. starter is Mr. Albert H. Midgley, who was also responsible 
for the Always fuse, about which our enemies learnt through the 
medium of the Stokes gun. I would give one word of warning to the 
users of electric starters generally. If your engine does not fire in a 
reasonable time after the starter comes into operation do not keep the 
switch on indefinitely, but make an investigation of the cause. I am 
convinced that many motorists who have an electric starter on their 
car do not give adequate attention to the ignition and carburation 
systems, but expect the starter to fulfil its purpose however bad a tune 
the engine may be in. This imposes a great strain on the batteries, 
and is unfair treatment for the C.A.V. or any electric starter. 


The New Standard Light Car 


Among the post-war light cars already brought to my notice is 
the two-seater Standard. Before the war the 9.5 h.p. Standard was 
well known. The new model embraces a number of mechanical refine- 
ments, while the coachwork has been entirely re-designed. Still under 
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the R.A.C. rating of 9.5 h.p., the new four cylinder engine is actually 
of 62 x 100 m.m. bore and stroke, as compared with the 62 x go m.m. 
of the pre-war model. The car is now equipped with a two-unit 
starting and lighting set as standard. The gearbox gives three forward 
speeds and a reverse, and the back axle drive is by an overhead worm. 


THE Post-War 9.5 H.P. STANDARD LiGHT Car. 
A new two-seater of pleasing design. 


As may be appreciated by the accompanying illustration, the car is of 
pleasing appearance. A double dickey seat provides accommodation 
for two extra passengers when required. An excellent detail refine- 
ment is found in the combined scuttle dash and instrument board, which 
incorporates a large tray for parcels. The car has an adjustable wind 
screen, hood, and side curtains which open with the door. 


A Legal Interpretation 


Discussing the legal aspects of motoring with some friends at the 
R.A.C. the other day, I heard that the club has just taken counsel’s 
opinion on what has often been a contentious matter. The eminent 
authority whose decisions I was shown had gone very fully into the 
question of the legal claim of a non-fare paying passenger who is 
injured in an accident. Every motorist carries passengers gratuitously, 
and it is certainly advisable for the car owner to know how he stands 
should his companions come to any harm while he or his paid driver 
is in charge of the car. 
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Counsel held that a car owner is liable for any personal injury 
caused to his passengers through his negligent driving, even although 
such passengers are not paying for their conveyance. The car owner 
is also liable, counsel thought, if injury is caused to passengers through 
the careless driving of his servant, provided that the passengers are 
being conveyed with his consent. But he is not liable to them if they 
are being given a “‘ joy ride ’’ by his chauffeur without his permission. 
Regarding injury caused to passengers by defects in the car of which 
the owner was not aware, counsel held that there is no liability on his 
part, except, of course, where gross negligence is evident. There is, 
h« suggested, no distinction between a servant of the car owner who 
may happen to be a passenger and any other free passenger. The 
servant injured by his master’s negligent driving has a claim against 
him. 

In the general revival of motoring that is now taking place it is 
well that these points should be borne in mind, and the R.A.C. has, 
I think, done car owners a service by going so fully into the question. 
Decisions of different significance have, I believe, been given in the 
Courts on these matters, as upon others, but the findings quoted above 
seem too logical to be materially contested by higher authorities. Per- 
sonally, I have been remarkably free from the attentions of the law 
in my motoring experience. The only occasion on which I remember 
being accosted by a policeman was when one turned me out of Hyde 
Park because my car was “ kicking up too much of a smoke.’’ And 
that was in the days when lubricating oil was not so expensive as it 
is now! 


Four-Cylinder Motor Cycles 


The four-cylinder motor cycle has always been a fascinating propo- 
sition to the progressive enthusiast. There have, however, been very 
few machines of this type, and I do not recall a single British produc- 
tion in the category. The three successful makes of four-cylinder 
bicycles I have ridden emanated from Belgium, America, and—Ger- 
many. The German was a qualified success only, but it was before its 
time, and some of its defects were common to other types of the period. 
Recently there has been something of an awakening interest in the four- 
cylinder among British designers. During the war more than one 
experimental four-cylinder was demonstrated to certain favoured 
scribes, but from present information I cannot feel optimistic as to their 
materialising in saleable form. There is no technical reason why this 
country should not produce a four-cylindered motor cycle as successful 
as that marketed by the F.N. concern many years ago. It seems that 
no firm here has had the commercial courage to launch into this field. 
America has been more progressive, and the four-cylinder Henderson 
is a fine example of what can be done. The flexibility, accelleration, 
and the smoothness of running attained with such an engine is a reve- 
lation to the rider whose experience has been confined to singles or 
V. twins. Both for sidecar work and as a solo mount the four-cylinder 
has its exclusive points, and they are all substantial advantages. 

It seems to me, in fact, that the four-cylinder motor cycle, properly 
developed, could put up a big fight for popularity against the cyclecar. 
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When one confines one’s consideration to cyclecars proper, and doés 
not confuse issues with the light car, it is patent that the range of 
choice is very small. The real cyclecar is still a long way from per- 
fection (except in about two examples), and although its popularity will 
unquestionably increase, the luxurious sidecar outfit will take a lot of 
ousting from its position. A modern four-cylinder sidecar combination, 
possessing practically all the engine advantages of a light car, would 
claim the allegiance of a great many who are looking out for the ideal 
two-seater. It would not be ideal, of course, for however one elabor- 
ates a motor cycle its intrinsic disadvantages to the driver still remain; 
but pre-war cyclecarists are by no means enthusiastic as to the comfort 
and protection of some vehicles they drove. But, beyond any com- 
petitive features as between the cyclecar and the combination, there will 
always be many who actually prefer a motor cycle and sidecar. Few 
of these would not plump whole-heartedly for a four-cylinder engine if 
it were as reliable as the single or V. twin. First cost and running 
expenses would naturally be higher, but not to such an extent as to 
deter those who are now prepared to pay £140 for a two-cylinder 
combination. 
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A Specialty 


BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. 


Send for Free Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, ete 


J. T. HOBSON & CO.., 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, 
POULTRY HOUSES, 


Estimates Free. Works 6)Acres. 
Established 70 Years. SEDFORD. 


The Whisky for Connoisseurs 


TUCKEY’S 


TEN YEARS OLD 


PURE MALT WHISKY 


Soft, Mellow, Old Pot 
Still Scotch whisky. 


The Lancet says: 


“Tt is well adapted for dietetic purposes 
owing to its purity and quality.”” 


Chas. Tuckey & Co., Ltd. 


London Offices: 3 Miacing Lane, E.C.3 


WASH YOUR DOG 
WITH 


LYSOL EVANS 


(EVANSOL) 


LYSOL EVANS is a saponaceous 
disinfectant which exerts a cleansing 
and purifying effect on the skin of 
Dogs. Effectively rids the coat of 
fieas, is sweet smelling and harmless 
when diluted according to directions. 
Invaluable for dogs in all climates. 
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EVANS SONS LESCHER & WEBB Ltd. 


LIVERPOOL. NEW YORK. LONDON 
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SCHOOLS, SANATORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &c. 
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Selected List'of standard Books on the Sports 
and Pastimes with which the Badminton deals. 
New works will be added from time to time, and 
books which do not appear in the List will be 
obtained.to order by the Publishers of the Badminton 
Magazine, 9 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


Hunting. 


HUNTING (Badminton Library). by His Grace THE 
Duke oF Beaufort, K.G,, Mowsray 
Morris, etc. with five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d. 

THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Cuarvers RicHarRD- 
son. Postage 6d. bis 

THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN. By W. Scartu Dixon. 

THE FOX (Fur, Feather and Fin Series), By Tuomas F. 
Dare, With eight illustrations. Postage 6d. 

RED’ DEER (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History 
by the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson; Deer Stalking by 
CAMERON : Stag Hunting by Viscount 
ERRINGTON; Cooke ty by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 10 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

WILD LIFE IN CENTRAL AFRICA. By Denis D. Lyetu 


MODERN WHALING AND BEAR-HUNTING. By W. G. 
Murpocr. With 100 illustrations Post- 
age 6d. os ine 


The Horse and Horsemanship. 


RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library), By Caprain 
RosBert WeErrR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. Dave, 
Tue Late Duke oF BEAUFORT, THE EARL OF 
SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc, With 26 plates 
and 35 illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. .. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 
By Tue or SuFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
W. G, Craven, THE Hon, F. LAwWLey, ARTHUR 
Coventry and E. T. Watson. With 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. Postage 6d. 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE SYSTEM. 
Compiled by the Late G. Bruck Rowe. Edited 
by William Allison. Postage 9d. 

THE showing their Successes 

ilures. NANKLYN. Postage 1/- 

REGISTER OF THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, 
Postage 6d. 

DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grace THE 
E1GutH Duke oF Beprorp, K.G., etc. With 
a — and 154 illustrations in the text. 

osta 


e 6d. 

ING. By Francis Ware. 

MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R 
Timmis, D.S,O. Nearly 500 photographs, plans 


and drawings. Nineteen chapters dealing with 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... in 


Golf. 


GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- 
son, etc. With five plates and 54 illustrations 
in the text. Postage 6d 

COMPLE GOLFER, By Harry VARpDON. 

Postage 6d. ooo ove 


Illustrated (postage). 
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Football. 


THE COMPLETE ASSOCIATION FOOTBALLER. By B. S. 
Evers and C, E. Hucu Davies. Postage 6d. 


THE COMPLETE: RUGBY FOOTBALLER. On the New 
Zealand System. D. Ww. 4. 
Srzap. Postage 6d. 


Fishing. 


FISHING Library). By H. CHOLMONDELFY- 
PENNELL, 
Vol. 1 nel aa Trout. With nine plates & numer- 
ous illustrations of the Tackle. Postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Pike and other Coarse Fish. With seven plates 
and numerous illustrations of the. Tackle, etc. 
Postage 6d. 


THE SALMON (Fur, Feather& Fin Series). By ie iia. A. E. 
GaTuHorRNE-Harpy. With chapters on The Law 
of Salmon Fishing by Claude Douglas Pennant 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By His THE 
DvuKkE oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
and Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 
12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By Witt IAM 
Senior (“ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 
Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA Jou 
BICKERDYKE. Postage 6d. 


Dogs. 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
Sporting Division). By RAwpon B. Leg, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated ie ARTHUR WARDLE. 
Postage 8d. ine 


MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN "AND IRELAND. (The 
on-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 

St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 
Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 
Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 
Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
Greyhound, The The Chow 

how Postage 
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Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books. Surtees Hillingdon Hall 1st. Edition 

4 4s.: Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. 0d.: Scrope’s Deer 
Stalking. Ist. Edition 1838, £4 4s.: Buxton’s Short Stalks, 
2vols., £22s.. 1892-98; Cross Autobiography of the Stage Coach- 
man, 3 vols.. 1861, £3 3s.; Whitaker's Deer Parks and Paddocks 
of England. 1892, Scrope’s £3 3s.; Salmon Fishing 1854, £3 3s.; 
The British Thoroughbred Horse by Wm. Allison, illusirated 1901, 

210; Large Game Shooting in Thibet, the Hymalayas, Northern 
and Central India by Brigadier General A. A. A. Kinloch 1892. 
25/-; Trees: A Woodland Note-book by Rt, Hon. Sir H. Max- 
well, beautifully illustrated Edit-de-Luxe 1915 (pub. 45/- net.) 
25/-; Llfe and Habits of the Badger by J. F. Blakeborough and 
Sir A. E. Pease, illustrated 1914, 10/6; Mr. Spinks and his 
Hounds by F. M. Lutyens illustrated, 10/6; The Salmon Fly ; 
How to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 18/-; Tauntons 
Portraits of Celebrated Rabehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d.: Letters to Young Shooters by Sir R. Payne-Gallway 
1896. 21/-; Folkard’s The Wild Fowler, 3rd. Edition, illustrated 
1875. 30/-- The Fly Fisher’s Entomolegy by A. Ronalds, 1856, 
18/-- WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 29 vols. 
£25 offered. BAKER'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street, Birmingham. 


HAVE YOU ANY PHOTOGRAPHS OR ‘‘SNAPSHOTS”’ which you 
value and from which you would ‘like to have made a more 
valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature on Ivory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian Club House, Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings, 7 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sq.. 
London. W.1. He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 


WANTED,—Two Copies of Badminton for December, 1918 
Apply ‘‘ Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W,C.2. 
MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. 
photographs of famous horses. Postage 6d. 15s. 
BapMINnToN LisrRary, 9 King Street, W.C. 2. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices. 
Can be tried at our private shooting range.—For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLAND & HoLiLanp Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W 


HOTELS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROCKHILL COURT HOTEL, Shelsey, Beauchamp, Wor- 
cester.— First-class hotel, rewowned for its excellent cuisine ; 
situated in the lovely valley of the Teme, in the centre of the 
beautiful fruit country; seven miles trout fishing. tennis, 
billiards, &c. motor excursions. 


Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nineteen chap- 

Numerous 
Publishers : 


TROUT FISHING in five miles of river and numerous lakes, 
two of which stocked in 1916-17 and 1918 with 10 in. Loch Levens 
and brown trout, with use of ghillie and boats. COBDEN'S 
HOTEL, Capel Curig, five miles from Bettws-y-Coed, prettiest 
and healthiest situation in N. Wales. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


SHOOTINGS Estate Agents, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I. 


Telegrams ; “ Sportsman, Glasgow.’, 


Real Irish Bed 
N and dew are the chief agencies 


U 
F S in the bleaching of Robinson & 
or Cleaver’s Irish Linen. Thus a life is 
] ° given to it considerably longer than that 
asting of any other bleached fabric, and it does 
not lose its whiteness by washing. 
wear 


Write for samples and catalogue sent 
post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


400 Donegall Place, Belfast. 


HAVE YOU A DOG?P 


Then by means of the “QUIK” DOG POWDERS 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hearty full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles due to the presence of 
WOR Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 
fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known and most successful Dog 
Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 
F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 


BIRMINGHAM, or through anw Chemist Corn Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


AY ALATA’ 


Badminton Subscription Form 


‘o the Publisher of “The Badminton Magazine.” 


Please send “ The Badminton Magazine,” 


enclose™ 40: 
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*SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
One Year (Post free) 15/- Everywhere 
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months, for which 


The old astrologers attempted to transmute 
base metals into gold. 


I don’t do that 
but I do change 


into 


MONEY 


All sorts of Waste Paper purchased and 
collected for prompt Cash, under personal 
supervision. 


"PHONE or WRITE 
Telephone: 8315 City. 


WILLIAM SOANES, 72 & 73, Temple Chambers, E.C.4. 


(Established for over 70 years.) 
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PLAYER’S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pine Perfect” 


White Label Mild and Medium 


4D. 
G; per IN_THREE STRENGTHS 1 QO: :: Per 
OZ. 


This Tobacco is supplied at Duty Free Rates 
for the purpose of gratuitous distribution to 
wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital. 


Terms on application to: 


JOHN PLAYER & Sons, Nottingham. 


P.590 Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


INDIES “SPAIN - PORTUGAL 
GIBRALTAR CENTRAL AMERICA 

MOROCCO -EGYPT-STRAITS-CHINA 
JAPAN £TC + FOR INFORMATION APPLY TO 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET CO, 
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| WILL SAVE YOUR 
BURGUNDY MIXTURE CROPS THIS YE “AR 


THE NEW POTATO 
SPRAYING MIXTURE 


‘* BLIGHTY”’ the New Premier Potato Spray really prevents Blight. The Food 
Production Department found it entirely satisfactory—after indefendent tests. 
With the addition of cold water only, a uniform solution of 2 p.c. is obtained. 


TO SECURE BEST RESULTS 


YOU MUST USE “ BLIGHTY.”’ 


Ask your Dealer for literature or, if any difficulty is experienced, write direct to the 
Makers of the world famed ‘‘ Maple Brand ” Copper Sulphate. 


Prices : 1 Ton, £50; 1 cwt., 60/-; 56 Ibs., 35/-; 28 Ibs., 21/-; 14 Ibs., 12/6; 
4 Ibs., 4/6; 2Ibs., 2/6; Ilb., 1/4. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LARGE USERS. 
THE MOND NICKEL Co. Ltd., 


(Horticultural Section). INCREASES 
39, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. CROPS. 
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An ECONOMICAL Sauce 
Owing to the Quatity and 
concentration of its ingre- 
dients, a little LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE goes a long way, and 
it is therefore most 
ECONOMICAL in use. 
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All-British Tyre 


Made under the GW.Beldam Patents 


[THE “BULLDOG” Tyre is made with the scientific 

Beldam design Of rubber tread—which affords an 
unparalleled road-grip. It is built to a very high stan- 
dard at a moderate price—there is no other tyre which 
gives so much quality value for money. Bulldog Tyres 
are specially suitable for light cars. 


All standard sizes made; send for Booklet ,‘‘ Testimony,”’ 
written by users, and for complete list of sizes and "prices. 


The Beldam Tyre Co., Ltd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


Here is Testimony: 


“ The ‘ Bulldog’ Cover has at last punctured, 
a small stone working its way through the 
casing. When I took the cover off (first time and 
last) it had run over 8,250 miles unpunctured.” 


G. H. 
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The BADGE that will 
you Home — 


Your £1-1-0 Subscription for 12 
months from date of joining 
entitles you to the following 


FREE BENEFITS— 
FREE “GET -YOU-HOME™ 


SCHEME, whereby in case of 


accident or breakdown you may obtain 
a relief car to help you home or to 
the nearest Railway Station. (Send 
for Booklet for further particulars). 


FREE Legal advice and Defence 


on all matters Motoring. 


FREE Use of a Reading Room at 
the R.A.C. 


FREE Assistance in Touring and 
Foreign Travel 


FREE Assistance of the R.A.C. 
Road Guides. 
SPECIAL INSURANCE FACILITIES, 


etc., etc., 


HE R.A.C. Associate Member's Badge 
has become one of the most important 
features in the equipment of every car. 

It carries with it so many valuable advan- 
tages, that no wise motorist runs his car 
without one. 


The Badge is well named “* The Badge that 
will get you Home.” It entitles you to help 
when you most need it, by securing assistance 
when a breakdown leaves you stranded on the 
road. It serves to facilitate your recognition 
by the R.A.C. Touring Guides, Quite un- 
ostentatiously the Badge secures you the 
ready attention to which your connection 
with the Premier Automobile Organization 
of the World entitles you at Home and 
Abroad—in hotels, at the works of repairers, 
and elsewhere. 


Every motorist should become an Associate 
Member of the R.A.C. and carry the Badge 


on his car. If you are not a member already, 


fill in the coupon and obtain full information 


=| Information Coupon 
The Secretary, 
ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 

Please send me further particulars re- 
garding the advantages of becoming an 
Associate of the R.A.C., together with 
application form. 

Name 
Address 
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Douglas 


As an all-purpose motorcycle the DOUGLAS 
is ideal. For the run to the golf links, the 
visiting jaunt, or the extended tour it is 
equally satisfactory. 

DOUGLAS éeeliability, speed, and handiness 
appeal to riders of all ages; and appreciation 
is the keynote of their experience with this 
famous mount, 


Register your name and address with Dept. “ Y " 
for our 1919 “ PEACE Programme,” which 


will be ready in the course of a few weeks. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD., 
KINGSWOOD, BRISTOL 


39 NEWMAN ST., LONDON, W.1. 
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The Economics of 
Domestic Fuel 


N considering the economics of the 
if domestic fuel question the householder 
must remember that the national welfare 
has to be taken into account as well as his 
own pocket. 
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The use of gas lessens the drain on Britain’s fast- 
dwindling reserves of coal: it also lessens the 
drain on the time, health, and nervous energy of 
the housewife and her helpers. And to-day, 
when labour is scarce and time and health are 
more precious even than actual money, this is a 
point which should not be overlooked. 


Gas is clean, controllable, and ever-ready at a 
touch; in a word, it is one of the greatest labour- 
savers known. Hence—and by reason also of the 
fact that, unlike coal, it need be consumed no 
longer than it is actually required—its use means 
personal as well as national economy. 


Write for the “‘ Household Economy” number of “A Thousand and One 
Uses for Gas” to the Secretary— 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW 1 
X71b 
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““Qur lives are invariaby shortened by our ignorance.”—Herbert Spencer. 


WORKERS 


When lack of exercise, excessive brain-work or nerve 
strain make you feel languid—tired—depressed—a little 


in a glass of cold water will clear your head and tone your 
nerves, 


This world-famous natural aperient gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep. a clear brain, and good digestion 
are sure to follow. 


CAUTION. Examine the wrapper, bottle and capsule, and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 
Bo not be imposed upon by imitations. 
“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
2 SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


our Domestic Insurances 


oi by taking up a Householders 


| LOSSox DISASTER 


et) “ALL-IN" POLICY 


which not only consolidates and simplifies your insurances 


WWE: 


but saves time, money and trouble and covers practically 

every serious risk to which the Householder is liable, for 

the low and inclusive premium of 5/- per £100 per annum 
(minimum premium 7/6) 


special “ALL-IN” Policy for 
Householders cevers the building 
only, for 1/6 per £100, 


Send a postcard to-day for full particulars and list of 
the many risks covered. Post Free fromthe ‘‘ALL-IN”*' 
Policy Department, 52 Threadneedle St., London, E.C.2. 


Head Office: Branches and Agencies 
British Dominion House, * Throughout the United 
Royal Exchange Avenue, Kingdom. Applications 

London. E.C, 3. fos Agencies invited. 
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SUNBEAM-COATALEN 


AIRCRAFT ENGINES 


have maintained an undisputed effi- 
ciency through the strain and stress 
of arduous war service, and by their 
triumphant issue from the tests they 
have proved their sterling worth. 
The new SUNBEAM Models possess superior 
features which lend them a distinction among 
present-day cars. Exceptionally graceful in. 
design and sound in construction, these cars will 


assuredly commend themselves to the most 
fastidious motorist. 


“ite 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 
WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Manchester Showrooms: London and District ‘Agents for Cars: 
106, DEANSGATE. J. KEELE, Ltd., 72 New Bond St, W.1 
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